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1 HUNTSMAN. Containing the beſt Methods of Sport, 
for COURSING with GREY HOUNDS, and HUNTING 
all Kinds of CHASES in England, viz. The 


WILD RABBIT, | OTTER, 


3 | 
„ FERRIT, ©. l SQUIRREL, 
FOX, MARTEN, and 
BADGER, | WILD CAT. 


Together with many curious Particulars relative to theſe Animals, 
and the Manner of Killing them. g: | | 
_ + Likewiſe, The HUNTSMAN's TERMS of ART; and a full 
Account of the DOGS in uſe; their uſual Names, Training, 
Feeding, Preſervation from Diſeaſes, and other Things neceſſary 
to be known concerning them. 05 | 5 . 
To which are added, The MODES of HUNTING ſome par- 
ticular FOREIGN BEASTS of SPORT; namely, The 
. WOLF, | WILD BO AR, BEAVER, and 
| BEAR, | WILD GOAT, ELK. 


By NICHOLAS COXE, Eſq; 
Author of the FOWLER..,. 
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HE FISHERMAN : or the ART of ANGLING made eaſy. 
_ - Containing the MOST. APPROVED METHODS. in Uſe 
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for FISHING or ANGLING for 


. PIKE, | TENCH, ]ROACH, | FLOUNDER, 

$ - TROUT, * {| BREAM, |DACE, | MULLET, 

| ' SALMON, {| BARBEL, | GUDGEON, | LOACH, 
GRAILING, | PERCH, | SMELT, | MINNOW, 
CARP, | POPE, BRL > 41 - S0- Mite: 


Together with their Seaſons of Spawning ; Hours of Biting ; and 
whatever elſe is neceſſary to be known by a complete ANGLER. 
| Alſo Directions in the Choice, Management, and Application of 
the TACKLE, BAITS, &c. in the Afferent Seaſons of the Year, 
and for all the various and peculiar Modes of Angling. Likewiſe 
Remarks on the Utility of FISH PONDS ; with their moſt profit- 
| able Formation and Diſpeſition preciſely and carefully pointed out, 
„To which is prefixed, An Account. of ſeveral curious Methods of * 
| Fiſhing practiſed in Europe, and elſewhere ; and @ Deſcription of all 
the principal Rivers, Lakes, &C, in England, their Riſe, Conflu- 
. ences, and particular Kinds of FI * ain them, in order 
to direct the ANGLER with the gr@ 44 EY yin his SPORT. 
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\OWLING G is uſed wo. ways 4 viz, by enticing 
'F4 . the Foul with Pipe, Whiſtle, or Call; or by 
_ Engine, which ſurprizes them unawares. 

Fowl are of divers ſorts, as well in their Nature, as 
their Feathers : bur I ſhall, for. brevity-ſake, diſtin» 


| Fend them only into two kinds, viz, Land and Water 5 
0 


wh”. 


The Water Fowl are ſo called from the natural ds: 


light they take in and about the Water, gacheriog | 


from thence all their food and nutriment. 
Water Fowl are in their own nature the ſubtleſt and 
wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt careful of their own ſafety : 
TO 25 wer been no rly compared to an orderly 
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and well- governed Camp, having Scouts on Land afar 
off, Courts of Guards, Sentinels, and all forts of other 
watchful Officers ſurrounding the body, to give an 
alarm on any approach of danger.  ,  —__ 
Thus you may take notice, that there is always ſome - 
ſtraggling Fowl aloof from the great number, which. 
calls firſt, It is the nature of Water Fowl to fly 
in great Flocks, having always a regard to the general 
ſafety; ſo that if you ſee a ſingle Fowl, or a couple fly 
together, you may imagine they have been ſomewhere 
affrighted from the reſt by ſome apprehenſion of danger: 
but ſo naturally are they inclined to ſociety, that they 
ſeldom leave wing till they meet together again. And 
.Chis is occaſioned not only by the near approach of men, 
but alſo by the beating of Haggards on the Rivers, as 
alſo by the appearance of the Buzzard and Ring-tail. - 
Of Water Fowl there are two ſorts; ſuch as live of 
the water, and ſuch as live on the water: the one taking 
their ſuſtenance from the water, without ſwimming 
thereon, but wading and diving for it with their long 
Legs: The other are Web-footed, and ſwim, as the 
Swan, Gooſe, Mallard, &c. 5 


of the HauNnTs of F OWL. 


; HE Fowler is chiefly to know the Haunts of Fowl. 
In order thereto, you are to underſtand, that all 
ſorts of greater Fowl, viz. thoſe who divide the foot, 
have their reſidence by the edge of ſhallow Rivers, by 
Brooks, and Plaſhes of water: and theſe appear not in 
Flocks, but here one, there a couple, and the like; 
which makes them difficult to be taken by Engine or 
Device; but they are the beſt flights for Hawks that 
„ẽ„̃ !!!. 8 
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| They frequent alſo the dry parts of. drowned Fens, 
om are overgrown. with tall Ruſhes, Reeds, and 
edges. 
"Laſtly, they. delight i in half-drowned. Moors, or the. 
hollow vales of Downs, Heaths, - or Plains, where there 
is ſhelter either of Hedges, Hills, Tufts of Buſhes or 
Trees, for them to lurk obſcurely. 

The leſſer Fowl, which are Web-footed, haunt 
continually drowned” Fens, where they may have 
plenty of water, and may ſwim undiſturbed by 
man or beaſt. Their Haunt is likewiſe in the main 
Streams of Rivers, -where the Current is ſwifteſt and 
leaſt ſubject to freeze; and the broader and deeper ſuch 
Rivers are, the greater delight theſe Foy! take therein; 
the Wild. gooſe and Barnacle excepted, which abide no 
waters 25076 their ſounding; for when they. cannot 
reach the Ooze, they inſtantly remove thence, ſeeking 
out more ſhallow places. The ty laſt are much de- 
lighted with green Winter-Corn ; and therefore you 
are certain of ſeeing them where ſuch-Grain is ſown, | 
eſpecially. if the ends of the Lands have much water 
| about them. | 

Likewiſe theſe ſmaller Fowl very much reſort to o 
{mall Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drowned Meadows, Paſ- 
tütes, Moors, Plaſhes, Meres, Loughs and Lakes; 
eſpecially if well ſtored with little Iſlands unfrequented, 
and furniſhed with Shrubs, Buſhes,, Reeds, &c. and 
then they will breed, and WR: 5 e fork 
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5 WY rin ier rost with Ners. 

„ * ris firſt thing you. are to 2G: is making 
1. Four Nets, which muſt be of the beſt Packthrea 
eſhes, at leaſt two Inches from point to point. 
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The larger the Meſhes are (fo that the Fowl cannot 
ereep through them), the better; for theſe more cer- 
tainly intangle them. | 
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Let your Nets be barely two fathom SOR and. ſix 
: jo length, which is the greateſt proportion that a man 
is able to overthrow. Verge your Net on *eac fide 
with very ſtrong Cord, and extend i it at each end \ wa 
long Poles made for that purpoſe. 
Having his Nets in readineſs, let the Fowler obſerve 
the Haunts of Fowl, that is, their Morning and Even- 
g feedings, coming at leaſt two hours Before thoſe 
| 1 — then ſpreading: his Net ſmooth and flat upon 
ene ſtaking the two lower ends firm thereon, 
e upper ends ſtand extended u on the long, Cord, 
on farther. end thereof being Rakes faſt down tot 
Earth two or three fathom om the N. et; and let the 
Stake which keeps down the Cord ſtand in a direc 555 
even line with ile lower verge of the Net, the difta n 
ftil! obſerved ;' then the other end of the Cord, Which 
muſt be at leaſt ten or twelve fathom long, the Fqwler 
is to hold in his hand at the diſtance dforefaid, here 
he muſt make ſome artificial ſhelter, either o Grafs, 
Sods, Earth, or ſuch like matter, in order that h E ey ; 
be out of the fight of the Fowl. - | 
_ © Obſerve to let the Net lie fo ready for the Game, 
that upon the leaſt pps it may riſe from the Earth ae 
fall wer. 
Strew over all your Net, as it lies upon the ground, 
ſome Graſs, that you may hide it from, the Fowl; alſo 
25 down near your Net a live Hern, or ſome 92 
owl formerly taken, for a Lure, When you obſery 
a'competent number of Fowl come within the verge * | 
your Net, then draw your Cord ſuddenly, and e caſt 
the Net over them. Continue thus doing {till the Sun 
be near an hour high, and no longer, for then their 
feeding is over for that time; and fo do at — 
from about Sun: ſet till Twilight. N 
may take great quantities of larger Wild Fowl, 
enter with Fond . have e 1694 1 5 
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To take SMALL WarTtr-FowL with Nets. © 


LA your Nets be made of the ſmalleſt and ſtro 


Packthread, and the Meſhes nothing-near ſo = 


as thoſe for the greater Fowl, about two foot and a 


half or three fqot deep; line cheſe Nets on both ſides 
with falſe Nets, every Meſh- b ng about a foot and a 
half fquare, that as the Fowls Kilt eicher through, or 


againſt them, the ſmaller Net may paſs through. the 


at Meſhes, and entangle the Fowl. 
Theſe Nets ydu muſt pitch for the Evening Hight 
of Fowl before Sun-fer, ſtaking them down on each 


fide of a River about half a foot within the water, the 
_ lowef fide of the Net being ſo plumbed that it may 


fink fo far and no farther: Let the upper fide of the 
Net be placed ſlantwiſe, oaltog again the” Water, 
t not touching it by near two foot; and let the 
trings which fupport the upper ſiqe of the Net be 


faſtned to fmal It yielding Sicke ſtuck in the 75 
which, as the I owt fries, bag 115 ndefty "to the 


us place hs of 
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at. a diſtance oh our 1 ang and fire; it three be” our 


times; which wilt fo affright the Fowl, that*chey will | 


_ Inftantly poſt to the Rivers 3 then plant Your Ne et hon 


ow [ng _ Pl _ we Kine 4 5 yo aha | 
| n, the Morni to the Rixer an what 
5 Fowl are there e 1 a Wen gen 55 | 
| þ 1 L our Nets, if you e I Fowl” ont River, 


Pens. and Plaſhes, 1 chen n g. and ſee 
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taken there. - Thus you ſhall be fore bo be furniſhed 
wich ſome, though there be never ſp few abroad... 


To take all N 


aps 


aner of SMALL Binps with Bigp- | 


TN cold weather, that is, in EFroſt or Snow, all ſorts 
of ſmall Birds aſſemble in Flocks, as Larks, Chaf- 
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find that they ſtick to them; they then ſtraightway [ 
mount up from the Earth, and in their flight the Bird- 8 
limed ſtraws lap under their Wings; thus they fall, - 1 
are not able to diſengage themſelves from the Straw, 1 
and ſo are certainly taken. 

By the way, take this Caution; do not take up five 
or ſix which number may be entangled, for that may 
hinder you from taking three or four dozen at one 
time. If they be Larks that fall where your Bird-limed 
Straws lie, go not near them till they riſe of themſelves; 
then you may take prodigious quantities of them; be- 
cauſe they fly in great flocks, and I can aſſure you 1 

have caught five dozen at one lift. y 

You may lay ſome nearer home to take Finches, 
Sparrows, Yellawhammers, &c. which reſort near Houſes 
and Barn-doors, where you may eaſily take them after 
the manner aforeſaid. The taking of Sparrows is a 
very great benefit to the Huſbandman, for they are 

his principal Enemies, of all the ſmall Birds; inſo- 
much, as I dare aſſure them, that every dozen of Spar- 
rows taken by them in the Winter, ſhall ſave them a 
Quarter of Wheat before Harveſt be ended. You may 
ſtick the top of your Houſe, if thatched, for them; 
and though you never have the Birds, yet the deſtruc- 
tion of them will be a great advantage. Before a Barn- 
door, if you lay your twigs, or Limed ftraws, you 
may there take them, with abundance of other ſmall 
Birds. The Sparrow is, beſides, an excellent food, 
and a great reſtorer of decayed Nature. You may 
alſo take them at Rooſt in the Eaves of Thatched 
Fouſes, with a Clap- net; thus: rub the Net againſt 
the hole where they are, then clap the Net together, 
and ſo take them: the darkeſt night with a Lanthorn 
and Candle is the chiefeſt time for this manner. 
© Having performed your Moraing Bird Recreation, 
| bait the ſame place with freſh Chaff and Ears of Corn, 
and let them reſt till next Morning; then take ſome - 
freſh Wheat-ears again, and ſtick them as before: and 
when you bait in the Afternoon, take away all your 


Limed 


< 458-6 


flotter away with the Lime-twigs 4 


g THE FOWLER, 
Limed Ears, that the Birds may feed boldly, and no- 


be frighted or diſturbed againſt next Morning. 


| To take Great FowL with Liue-Twics. 
\UPPLY yourſelf with plenty of long, ſmall, 
ſtraight- grown Twigs, being light, and pliable. 


- 
* 


Bird-lime before the fire, ſo that it may melt, and 
ſmear them the better.. pe 

- Having firſt well acquainted yourſelf where theſe 
Fowl frequent Morning and Evening, you are then to 
obferye before Sun-ſet for the Evening-flight, and be- 
fore day for the Morning, that you plant your Lime- 
wp and you muft alſo pin down for a Lure one of 
thoſe F 


_ - Lime the upper part of theſe Twigs, holding the 


owl, alive, which you intend to catch with your 
Bird-time. Round about the Lure (giving the Fowl 
fome liberty to ter? ſtick your Twigs in rows a 
foot diſtant one from the other, till you have covered 
all the place, ſo that there ſhall be no room left, but 
that they muſt certainly fall foul with the Lime-twigs. . 
Set the Rods floping with their heads bending into 
the Wind about a foot or ſomewhat more above ground; 


_ crofs*ſtick your Rods, that is, N one into the Wiyd, 
and another againft the Wind; 


ft the V by which means you 

may take the Fowl which way ſoever they come. 
Place alſo a Lure at fome diſtance from your Lime- _ 
twigs, and faſten ſmall ftrings to it, which, upon the 
fight of any Fowl you muſt pull, then will your Lure 
flutter, which will bring them down. . 
If there are any taken, do not run to catch them op, 
efpecially if you ſee any Fowl in the Air; fot by theit 


fluttering, others will be induced to come in among 
them. It will not be antifs to have a well-taught Spa- 


niel with you, for there-taking of ſuch Fowl as may 


bout them... © 


» 


f you intend to uſe theſe Twigs for ſmaller Wild- 


fowl, and fuch as frequent the Water only 7 then fi 
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them in length according to the depth of the River; 
and your Lime muſt be very ſtrong Water- lime, ſuch 
as no wet or froſt can injure. Stick theſe Rods in the 
Water, as you did the others on the Land, and as 
much of the Rod as is limed being above Water; and 
here and there among your Rods you muſt ſtake down 
a live Lure, ſuch as a Mallard, Widgeon, or Teal; and 
thus do in any ſhallow Plaſh or Fen. BY 

You need not wait continually on your Rods, but 
come thrice a day, and ſee what 1s taken, viz. early in 
the Morning, at Noon, and late in the Evening ; but 


come attended with your Water Spaniel; for if you 
Rene ge any of your Rods miſſing, you may conclude 


ſome. Fowl are faſtned to them which are crept into 
2 Hole, Buſh, or Sedge by the River Side, and then 
your Dog will be very neceflary for diſcovery. 5 
Never beat one Haunt too much; but when you find 
their number fail, remove, and find out another; and 
in three weeks time, your firſt will be as good as ever. 


t 
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TAVING noted” the..Mornin 
II of Fowl which have their Feet divided, the Fur- 
rows and Water-tracks, where they uſually ſtalk and 
paddle, to find Worms, Float Graſs Roots, and the 
like ; you muſt mark where many Furrows meet in 
one, and break out as it were into a narrow paſſage, 
which deſcending, afterwards divides itſelf into other 
parts and branches; then mark how every furrow 
comes into the Center or little Pit, which is moſt pad- 
dled with the Fowl, or which is eaſieſt for Fowl to 
wade in: This being done, take ſmall and ſhort Sticks, 
and ſtick them . croſs-wiſe over the other paſſages, one 


| Stick within half an Inch of the other, making as it 


were, a kind of Fence to guard every way but one 
5 which you would have the Fowl to . if they ſtand 
ſomewhat more than a hay above the WIG OP 
as „ C | 7 ow 
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and Evening feeding | 
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Fowl will not preſs over them, but ſtray about till 
RTE w. zo EE OBE TS 
_ Having thus hemmed in all ways but one, take a 
ſtiff Stick cut flat on the one ſide, and ſtick both ends 
of it down into the Water, and make the upper part of 
- the flat ſide of the Stick juſt to touch the water, and 
no more: Then make a Bow of ſmall Hazel or Willow 
in the ſhape of a Prar, broad and round at one end, 
and narrow at the other, at leaſt a Foot long, and five 
or ſix Inches broad, and at the narrow end make a 
ſmall nick; then take a good ſtiff-growm Plant of 
Hazel, clean without Knot, three or four Inches about 
at the Bottom, and an Inch at the Top, and having 
made the bottom end ſharp, you muſt faſten at the top 
a very ſtrong Loop of about an hundred Horſe- hairs 
plaited very faſt together with ſtrong Packthread, and 
made ſo ſmooth that it will run and flip at plea- 
fure : let the Loop be of the juſt quantity of the Hoop 
made Pear-wiſe as aforeſaid : then hard by this Loop 
you muſt faſten a little broad thin Trigger within 
an Inch and half of the end of the Plant, which 
. muſt be made equally ſharp at both ends: thruſt the 
bigger ſharp end of the Plant into the ground, cloſe 
| by the edge of the Water, the ſmaller end with the 
Hoop and the Trigger muft be brought down to the 
_ firſt Bridge, and then the Hoop made Pear-wiſe being 
laid on the Bridge, one end of the Trigger muſt be ſet 
upon the nick of the Hoop, and the other end againſt 
a nick made on the ſmall end of the Plant, which by 
the violence and bend of the Plant ſhall make them 
ſtick and hold together until the Hoop be moved. 
This done, lay the Swickle on the Floop in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Hoop be proportioned; then from 
each ſide of the Hoop place little Sticks, making an 
impaled path to the Hoop, and as you go farther and 
farther from the Hoop or Springe, make the way wider 
and wider, that the Fowl may enter a good way before 
it ſhall perceive the Fence, By theſe means the Fowl . 
will be enticed to wade up to the Springe, which 2 5 
5 5 | 0 
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be no ſooner touched, but the Bird will be inſtantly - 
enſnared: And thus, according to the ſtrength of the 
Plant, you ſhall take. any Fowl whatever. 

The Springe for leſſer Fowl, as Woodcock, Snipe, 
Plover, &c. is made after the faſhion. aforeſaid, only 
differing in ſtrength according to the ſize of the Birds 
you intend to catch. 5 % 

The main Plant or Sweeper you may make of Wil- 
low, Oſier, or any Stick that will bend and return to 
its proper ſtraightneſs. . 5 | ; 
This device is for the Winter only, when much wet 
is on the ground, and not when the Furrows are dry. 
When the waters are frozen, you muſt make plaſnes; 
and the harder the Froſt, the greater will be the reſort 


- 


of theſe ſmaller Fowl, 


” 


Of the FowLinG Pizce, and the STALKING Horss. 


IHA is ever eſteemed the beſt Fowling Piece 

I Which hath the longeſt Barrel, being five Foot 

and a Half or ſix Foot long, with a middling bore, 
under Arquebuſe. | 5 


In ſhooting, obſerve always to ſhoot with the wind, 
if poſſible, and not againſt it; and rather ſide-ways or 
behind the fowl, than full in their Faces. 5 
Next, chooſe a Hedge, Bank, Tree, or any thing 
elſe, which may moſt conveniently ſhelter you from 
the view of the Fowl. Ds ra + 
Be ſure to have your Dog at your heels under good 
command, not daring to ſtir till you bid him, having 
firſt diſcharged: your Piece: for ſome ill-taught Dogs 
will upon the ſnap of the Cock preſently ruſh out, and 
ile fn. od xo, i 
If you have not ſhelter enough, owing to the 
nakedneſs of the Banks and want of Trees, you muſt 
| creep upon your hands and knees under the Banks, and 
 lying;flat-upon'your Belly, put the mouth of your Piece 
over the Bank, and ſo cont ae level; for a Fowl 4 
n | : 2 35 0 
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ſo fearful of Man, that though a Hawk were ſoaring 
over her head, yet at the ſight of a man, ſhe would 
take wing, and run the riſque of that danger. 

But ſometimes it happens, that the Fowl are ſhy, 
and there is no getting a ſhoot at them without a 
Stalking Horſe, which muſt” be ſome old Jade trained. 
up for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as you will 
have him, walk up and down in the Water, which way 
vou pleaſe, flodding and eating on the Graſs that 
grows therein. FF 
Tou muſt ſhelter yourſelf and Gun behind his fore- 
ſhoulder, bending your body down low by his ſide, and 
keeping his Body ſtill full between you and the Fow! : 
being within Shot, take your level from before the 
fore-part of the Horſe, ſhooting as it were between the 
Horſe's Neck and the Water; which is much better 
than ſhooting under his Belly,” being more ſecure, and 
„ oo RE 5 = 26 7 Ht 

'To ſupply the want of a Stalking Horſe, which 
will take up a great deal of time to inſtru& and make 
fit for this exerciſe, you may make one of pieces 
of old Canyas, which you muſt ſhape into the form 
of an Horſe, with the Head bending downwards, as if 
he grazed. ' You may ſtuff it with any light matter; 
and do not forget to paint it of the colour of a Horſe, 
of which the brown is the beſt; and in the midſt let it 
be fixed to a Staff with a ſharp Iron at the end, to ſtick 
it into the Ground as you ſee occaſion, ſtanding faſt 
- whilſt you take your level. | 54 
It muſt be made ſo portable, that you may bear it 
with eaſe in one hand, moving it ſo as it may ſeem to 
graze as you go. Let the ſtature of your artificial 
Fralking orſe be neither too low nor too high; for 
the one will not hide your Body, and the other will be 
oo BO BOO OL rag Wan 
Inſtead of this Stalking Horſe, you may faſhion out 
of Canvas painted an Ox 'or Cow: and this change is 
neceſſary, when you have ſo beaten the Fowl with your 
Stalking Horſe, that they begin to find your —"—_ 

7 | 5M | an 
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and will no longer endure it, as it frequently falls out. 


Then you may ſtalk with an Ox or Cow, till the 
Stalking Horſe. be forgotten, and thus mars | your 
Sport laſting and continual. . 

Some Perſons alſo ſtalk with Stags or Red Deer 
formed out of painted Canvas, with the natural Horns 
of Stags fixt thereon, and the colour ſo lively painted, 
that the Fowl cannot diſcern the fallacy ; and theſe are 
very uſeful in low Fenny Grounds, where any ſuch 
Deer uſually feed; and are more familiar with the 


Fowl, and ſo feed nearer them than Ox, Horſe, or 


Cow : by which mean you ſhall come. within a nearer 
diſtance, 5 

There are other Engines to ſtalk with, ſuch as an 
artificial Tree, Shrub, or Buſn, which may be made of 
ſmall Wands, and painted Canvas, into the ſhape of a 
Willow, Poplar, or ſuch Trees as grow by Rivers and 

Water Sides; for theſe are the beſt. 

If you ſtalk with a Shrub or Buſh, let them not be 
ſo tall as your Tree, but much thicker ; which you 
may make either of one entire Buſh, or of divers Buſhes 


interwoven one with another, either with ſmall Witheys, 
Cord, or Packthread, that may not be diſcerned ; and 


let not your Buſh exceed the height of a man, though 
it may be broader than four or five, with a Spike at 
the bottom to ſtick into the Ground, whilſt your take 
| your. focal . 


o jting 3 b Dart or Nionr. 


Se the ſpoil and diſtolution of Paradiſe, no man 
hath either ſeen, or can give the names of every 
ſpecies of Land- fowl, there being ſuch great variety, 
every Country producing ſome particular ſorts which 
are unknown to other Nations. 

h . avoid en I fball rank them under two 
e. g 
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only it will not be amiſs i 
This Net you may lay before Barn-doors, or where 
Corn hath been winnowed, alſo in Stubble-fields, ſo | 
concealing the Net that the Fowl may not diſcern the 


for the leaſt deliberation after the Net is raiſe 
prove the ruin of your deſign. 
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The firſt are either for Food or Pleaſure; that is, for 
eating or ſinging: thoſe for eating are, Pigeons of all 


ſorts, Rook, Pheaſant, Partridge, Quails, Rails, Felfares, |} 
&c. thoſe for eating or finging are, the rd 


Throftle, Nightingale, Linnet, Lark, and Bullfinch. 
Secondly, ſuch as are for «Pleaſure only, and they 


are all manner of birds of Prey, as ae, Ring-tailss 
' Buzzards, &c. 


The way of taking theſe Land- fowl is either by day, 


: or by night. If by day, it is done with the Crow-xet, 
which differs not at all in length, depth, bigneſs or 


Meſh, manner of layings N rm te. Ploger-net ; 
the Cords be longer. 


Snare, When you perceive a quantity within the Net 
ſcraping for food, with your Cord in your hand, ſud- 


denly pull the net over upon them. 


Tou may take notice of their Morning and Eyening 


HFaunts to worm and feed upon the Greenſwarth; and 
here lay your Net, and it will prove as effectual as in 
other places, if you obſerve to ſecret yourſelf in 


ſome Covert ſo as not to be deſcried. In the next place; 
ull not too haſtily, but wait for a good number of 


owl within the Net, and then pull freely and Fre 
» W 


Thus much for Day-fowling with the Net. If you 


| would proſecute your Sport by Night, you muſt do it 


according to the manner of the Country, and ſituation 


'F 


or nature of the ground, whether Weed Nn 


uf, or Champain. Os 
- In plain and Champais Countries you muſt uſe the . 


Low- ell, from the end of October until the end of 


; Lr after this method, 


The day being cloſed, the Air mild, without 3 | 


with 


\ 


Dine: take a Lo- bell, which muſt have a deep and 
e wand, for if it bs: fill it will not do; and 


THE fFoOowL BW © 
with it a Net twenty | yards deep, and very broad, 


ſo that it may cover a conſiderable Portion of Land, 
according to the company you have to carry it. With 


theſe Inſtruments go into any Stubble Corn- field, but 


Wheat is the beſt. He that carries the Bell muſt go 


foremoſt, tolling the Bell as he goes very mournfully, 
letting it but now and then knock on both ſides: after 
him muſt follow the Net, born up at each corner and 


on each ſide by ſeveral perſons; then another muſt 


carry ſome Iron or Stone Veſſel which may contain 


burning, but not blazing Coals, and at theſe you muſt 
light bundles of Straw; or you may carry Links with 
you. And having pitched your Nets where'you think 
the Game lies, beat the ground and make a noiſe, and 
as the Fowl riſe they will be entangled in the Net. 
Thus you may take numbers of Partridges, Rails, Larks, 


Quails, &c. 


mentioned, 


Having ſo done, exticiguiſh your Lights, and pro- 


ceed laying your Net in ſome other place as before 
Note, that the ſound of the Low-bell makes the 
Birds lie cloſe, ſo as they dare not ſtir whilſt you are 

pitching the Net, its ſound is ſo dreadful to them; 


but the | fight of the Fire is much more terrible, and 


makes them inſtantly fly up, and become entangled _ 


in the Net, | 


— 


k 
[ 


If you intend to have the utmoſt of your Sport, you 


muſt be very filent, and nothing muſt be heard but 
the ſound of the Zow-bell till the Net is placed and 
the N blazing ; but as ſoon as they are extin- 
guiſhed, a general fllence muſt take place again. 
The Trammel is much like this Net for the Low-bell, 
and may be neceſſarily uſed on the ſame grounds; only 
it ought to be longer, though not much broader. 

When you come to a place fit for your purpoſe here 


Birds lodge on the Earth, then ſpread your Trammel 


on the ground; and let the fartheſt end thereof, being 


plumbed with Lead, lie looſe on the ground; but let 
eee 


— 


FIWHE Day-Net is generally uſed for the taking of 
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trail the Net along, keeping the foremoſt ends a yard 


or more diſtant from the ground. 


On each fide of the Net carry Whiſps of Straw light- 
ed, of Links, 'and let ſome beat the ground with Jong 
Poles ; and as the Birds riſe under the Nets, take them. 
And thus you may continue doing as long as you pleaſe, 
to your great profit and pleaſure. 00 1 
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Porrowune conſiſts in taking ſuch Birds by 
night, as rooſt in Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorn- 


trees, Se. 


. The manner is; you muſt be very ſilent till your. 


Lights are blazing, and you may either carry Nets, or 
none, as you pleaſe: if none, you muſt then have long 
Poles with great buſhy tops fixt to them; and having 


lighted your Straw, or other blazing matter, then beat 


thoſe Buſhes where you think Birds are at Rooſt; which 


done, if there be any in thoſe Buſhes or Trees, you 
will inſtantly ſee them fly about the Flames: for it is 
their nature, at the ſtrangeneſs of the Light, and ex- 
treme darkneſs round about it, not to depart from it; 
ſo that thoſe who have the buſhy Poles may beat them 
down as they pleaſe, and take them up. Thus you 


may continue your ſport as long as it is very dark, and 


no longer. - 
EY Of the Day-NerT, and its Uſes 1 TEL 


|  Larks, Buntings, Merlins, Hobbies, or any Birds 


which play in the Air, and ſtoop. either to Lure, Prey, . 


Gigs zlaſs, or the like. VV 
The ſeaſon for theſe Nets is from Auguſt to November; 


and the time to plant them is before Sun-riſing. The 
milder the Air, the brighter the Sun, and the pleaſan- 


cer 


\ 


rr 


ter the Morning is, the better will be your n and 
of longer continuance. | 

Let the' place you chooſe for this Purpoſe be plain 
and ſmooth, either on Barley-ſtubbles, green Lays, or 
level and flat Meadows; and theſe places muſt be re- 
mote from any Villages, but adjacent to Corn-fields. 

The Day-net is made of fine Packthread, the Meſh 
ſmall, and not above half an Inch ſquare each way; 
the length; about three fathom, the breadth one fathom 
and no more: the ſhape is like the Crew-net, and it 
muſt be verged about in the ſame manner with a ſtrong 
ſmall Cord, and the two ends extended upon two ſmall 
long Poles ſuitable to the breadth of the Net, with four 
Stakes, Tail- -ſtrings, and | rawing-lines, as above 
mentioned: only, whereas that was but one ſingle 
Net, here muſt be two of one length, breadth and 
make. Theſe Nets muſt be laid 98 6 ite to each other, 
vet ſo cloſe, and even together, that when they are 
drawn; and pulled over, the ſides and edges may meet 
and touch one another.” 

"Theſe Nets being well ſtaked down, ſo as with any 
nimble, łwitch you may caſt them to and fro at your 
pleaſure; to the upper ends of the foremoſt Stakes fa- 
ſen your Hand- lines or drawing Cords, which muſt 
be at leaſt a dozen, a fathom long; and ſo extend them 
that with little ſtrength they may raiſe. up the Nets 
and caſt them * a 
When your Nets are laid, ſome twenty or chirty 

aces beyond them place your Lures upon perching 
33 3 which will not only entice Birds of their own 
Feather to ſtoop, but alſo Hawks and Birds of Prey to 
come into your Nets. 

Keep the firſt half dozen you take alive for Lures; 
and therefore, have a Cage or Linen- bag to put them 
in: The reſt ſqueeze in the hinder part of the 7 
and "Pp kill them, 


1 
' 
f 


your Lime-buſh, and your 


E 
*- 
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Ting as follows, viz. Cut down the chief 
Bough of any buſh | Tees whoſe! Branches or Twigs 
are 1 ng, chick” oor and” ſtraight, without either 
85 les or knots ; 3 the Willow or Birch- -tree are the 
jeft: when you have picked and trimmed ; take the 


beſt Bird-lime, well mixed and'wrou ught together with 
Gooſe or Capons-greaſe, which being wanne, lime 


every Twig wirhin four fingers of the 173 The 


body, from whence the branches have their riſe, muſt 


be untouched with Lime. 

Be ſure not to dawb your dai with too much 
Lime, for that Will give diſtaſte to the birds; yet let 
none want its roportion, or have. any part, left 7 


which ought to be rovehied.: Cate too 195 wilt de. 


ter them from coming, fo too Httle will not Way them. 


when. they are there. 

yards, ol houſes, 
ar the like; ; for theſe are the reſort, of fra 1I'Birds in 
7 90 85 -time ; in the Summer anc 
hite-thorg trees, Quick-ſet hedges near 


911 o done, 58 your? Buſh's on n fome vick -ſer, 
or 5 5 edge neat own-ends, back 


5 Se Fruit- trees, Flax And Hem -lands 3 1. and 


in the Winter about Houſes, Hovyels, arns, Stacks, 


or thoſe places Where are Ricks o Corn, or ede | 


1c. - ts q 


9 8 near as ou can to n b | theſes Haupts pl; ant 
a 


diſtance undiſcovered, imitatin with your W the 
ſeveral Notes of Birds, which you muſt learn, by fre- 


quent. practice, walking the Fields for that very pur- 7 
ei 


Poſe often, obſerving their variety of ſounds, eſpecially 
ſuch as they call one another by. 1 have known ſome 
ſo expert herein, that they could imitate the Notes of 


twenty ſeveral _—_ of birdsby which they have caughc 
ten 


* 
% 


HE great Lime-buſh is beſt for this uſe; which | 


Harveſt ig Gras, 


Fe? a convenient 5 


f 
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ten Þ En to, another's one, who was vnaccompliſhed 

in this particular Sy 

But if you canno 1 "tein it by our. endeavourts you 

muſt buy a Bird-call, of which * ere are ſeveral ſorts, 

{ome of Wood, fome of Ress. ſome of 1 and che 
178 | 
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neither i is it N to run for every 1 Bird, as 
let them alone till more come, for their furttering er en» 
tices more. 
This Exerciſe | you may uſe from Sun“riſing till ten 
l clock in the Morning, and from one till almoſt Sun- 
et. | 
Tou may take mall Birds with Lime-twigs, with- 
out the Buſh, - thus; Take two or three hundred ſmall 
Twigs about hy bigneſs of Ruſhes, and about three 
Inehes long, and go with them into a field where there 
are Hemp-cocks ; upon the tops of half a ſcore, lying 
aqH round together, ſtick your Twigs, and then beat 
that field, or the next to it, where you ſee any Birds; 
and commonly i in ſuch fields there are infinite numbers 
of Zinness and Green-birds which are great lovers of 
Hertip-ſeed; theſe fly in fuch vaſt flocks, that there 
afe enden taken at one fall eight or ten dozen of them. 
But there is, beſides, a pretty way of taking Birds 
with Lime-twigs, by placing near them à Lure or two 
trade of living -Night-bats, placing them aloft, that 
they may be viſtble to the Birds t hereabouts; which 
vii ho ſobner be perceived, but every bird will come 
#1 gaze at the ſrengenck ot the ſight: then, havitig 
no 6ther convenient lighting- place but where the Lime= 
evigs wu you 2227 almoſt take what number you 
N afe of them. 
Bur'ths O0! ig f N better Lure than the Bat, being 

= erz and more exfily perceived; beſides, he is never 

Kt abroad, without” being followed and PEN by 

UP 6tHer ird on i. 
4 ¹αονο D 2 | If 
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. Tf you have not a living Bat or Oz, their Skins 
will ſerve as well, being ſtuffed,” and will laſt ' you 
twenty years. There are ſome have uſed an Ow!' cut 


in Wood, and naturally painted, with' wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs. Wee 4 21 443-3 Ef x hy 44d. ab- N „ VO 119457 


It is ſtrange, that the Ow! ſnould be perſecuted by 
all birds whatever, but eſpecially by the Gooſe. In 
Lincolnſhire, and other places, where are great quanti- 
ties of Geeſe, by thtowing a live Ow? among a flock of 
them, they get as many Quills as'they pleaſe; for the 
Geeſe, endeavouring to beat the Ow! with their Wings, 
never leave him till they beat the Quills out of their 
Wings, and commonly the beſt, which are Seconds. 


on „ ds 4 A —_— 75 71 
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Method of Making the beſt So 


[1 


1 5 


and Manner of  vSING. it.. 


2 4 00s , ene 
FFNAKE, at Midſummer, the bark, of Holly, and 
1 peel from the Tree, ſo much of it as- will fill 
a moderate large Veſſel; then put to it running water, 
and ſet it over the fire, and boil it till the grey and 
white bark riſe from the green, which will take up 
ſixteen hours; then take it from the fire, and ſeparate 
the barks after the water is very well drained away: 
then take all the green bark, and lay it on the ground 
in a cloſe place and moiſt floor, and cover it over with 
all manner of green Weeds, as Hemlock, Docks, 
Thiſtles, and the like; thus let it lis ten or twelve 
days, in which time it will rot, and turn to a filthy 
ſlimy matter: then put it into a Mortar, and beat it 
till it become univerſally thick and tough, without 

the diſcerning of any part of the Bark or other ſub- 

ſtance; then take it out of the Mortar, and carry it to 
a running Stream, and there waſh it well, not leavi | 
any foulneſs about it; then put it up in a 8 
Earthen Pot, and let it ſtand and purge for divers days 
together, ſcumming it as often as any foulneſs ariſes 
for four or five days: when you perceiye no 5 more 
h > 8 N wrt cum, 
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Scum, then take it out of that Pot, and put ir into 
another clean Earthen Veſſel, cover it "OY and Keep 
it for uſe, __.. / 


k. + %,.4 


When your Lime i is cold, Ale your Rods and warm 
them a little over the fire; "then take your Lime and 
wind it about the tops of your Rods, then draw your 
| Rods aſunder one from the other, and cloſe. them again, 
continually plying and working them together, till by 
ſmearing one upon another you have equally beſtowed 
on each Rod a ſufficient proportion of Lime. 1 

If you lime any Strings, do it when the Lime is very 
hot and at the thinneſt, beſmearing the Strings on all 
ſides, by folding them together and unfolding them 
again. 

15 you lime Shs, it muſt be. done likewiſe when 
the Lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together 
as many as you can well graſp in your hand, toſſing 
and working them before the fire till they are all be- 
ſmeared, every Straw having its due proportion of 
Lime: having ſo done, put them up in caſes of _ 
ther till you have occaſion to uſe them. 

To prevent the freezing of your Lime, EIS on 
Twi igs, Buſhes, 'or Straws, you muſt add a quarter as 
much of the Oil of Petroleum as of Capons-greaſe, 
mixing them well together, and then work it on your 
Rods, &c. and fo it will ever keep ſupple, tough and 
ntle, and will not be en ſhould the weather 
Freve ne never ſo hard. Kg. 
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U what quantity you think fit of the ſtrongeſt 
Bird-lime, and waſh. it in clear Spring- watef till 

you find it very pliable; then beat our the water, till 
you cannot perceive a drop appear, then dry it well; 
after this put it into a Pot made of Earth, with Ca- 
Pons-greaſe unſalted, ſo much as will make it run; 
then add two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong Vinegar, a ſpoonful 
of the beſt Salad Oil, and a ſmall quantity of Venice 
Turpentine : This portion of the above ingredients 
muſt be added to every pound of ſtrong Bird-lime. 

Having thus mingled them, boil them all gently to- 
gether over a flow fire, ſtirring it continually; then | 
take it from the fire, and let it-cool :- when you have 
occaſion to uſe it, warm it, and anoint your Twigs, 
Straws, &c. and no Water will take away the ſtrength 
of it. This ſort of Bird-lime is the beſt, eſpecially 


* * 


for Snipes and Felfares, 


Manner of Taxme Sus with the above Bino- 
Foe gee I WS COIs 
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AKE what number you think moſt expedient for 
1 your purpoſe, of Birch-twigs, and lime fifty or 
fixty of them very well together. After this, ſeek out 
thoſe places where Snipes uſually frequent, which you 
_ ow oy ther Dung, 00o on ooo ig oh 
In very hard frofty or ſnowy Weather, where. the 
Water lies open, they will lie very thick: Having ob. 
| ſerved the place where they moſt fed, ſet two hundred 
of your Twigs, more or leſs as you pleaſe, at a yard 
diſtance one from the other, and let them ſtand ſloping 
ne one way and ſome another; then retire a con- 
venient diſtance from the place, and not one Snipe 
in ten ſhall} miſs your twigs, becauſe they ſpread their 
| | ; | ; Wings, 
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Wings, and fetch a round cloſe to the ground before 
they light. When you ſee one taken, ſtir not at firſt, 
for he will feed with the Twigs under his Wings; and 
as others come over the place, he will be a mean to 
entice them down to him. When you ſee the Coaſt 
clear, and but few that are not taken, you may then 
take up your birds, faſtning one or two of them, that 
the other flying over may light at the ſame place. If 
there be any other open place near your Twigs, you 
muſt beat them. The reaſon why they delight to haunt 
open places, and where Springs gently run, is be- 
cauſe they cannot feed, by reaſon of their Bills, in 
places that are hard and ſtony; and about theſe Plaſhes 
in ſnowy Weather they very much reſort. 


Manner of Taxine FELFARES by Water Bird-Lime, 


- gins to come in, take your Gun and kill ſome 
'elfares ; then take a couple of them, or one may 
ſerve, and faſten them to the top of a Tree, in ſuch 
manner that they may ſeem to be alive : having ſo done, 
prepate two or three hundred Twigs, then take a great 

open a and therein place your Twigs, having 
firſt cut off all the ſmall Twigs, then ſet a Felfare upon 
the top of the bough, making him faſt, and let this 
bough be Funes ws, nol the Felfares reſort in a Morn- 
ing to feed; for they keep a conſtant place to feed in, 
; there is no more food 1 de 8 0 | 
flying near, will quickly ſpy the. top-bird, and fall in 
who flocks dp tim, 1 os TS one fall inn 
dozen türen. A ab Fein 


, BOUT Michaelmas, or when the cold weather be- 
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as if they were living an 
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«To 0 take Prononis with Line-Twics. | 
JIGEONS are rata devourers and deſtroyers. of 
Corn; wherefore, when you find any ground much 
Sete by them, get a couple of Pigeons, - either 
dead or alive; if deads ut them in ſuch a ſtiff poſture 
if feeding z then, at Sun-rifing, 
take a quantity of Twigs, as maby as you think fit, 
let them be ſmall (Wheaten-ſtraws : are beſt for this 
purpoſe) and lay them up and down where your” Pi⸗ 
geons are placed; thus'you'will find much ſpott at every 
fall that is made, and quickly be rid of them without 
offending the Statute: If there come good flights, you 
may —— take four c or | Bee dozen of 78 in a Morn- 


ing. 
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Say take Maorizs, 'Crows, * Grabs, i 
eee eee — 
THEN you have found any Carrion” on. "ich 
Crows, Pies, Kites, &c. are reyirig, . over 
hed ſet your Lime-twigs every where about the Car- 
rion; but let them be ſmall, and not. ſet too thick ; 


danger or miſchief Aangned 8515 them. If you. 
_ any to be faſt, advance not preſently ) bur 818 
them time to be ſurely . | 

Tou may take them another way, and that is "by. : 


Joining feveral Nooſes of Hair up and down a Pack- 


thread, and peg it down about a yard from the Car- 
rion: for many times when they have gotten a piece 
of Fleſh, they will be apt to run away to feed by them- 


ſelves; and if your Nooſes be thick, it is two to one 


but ſome of the Nooſes catch him by the Legs. 
To 
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3 To take Rooks; when they pull up the Corn by be 


i Nose. . 


Nn „ 15 ted 8182 L433 * 8 IL 1 115 11 Kane? 
"TAKE ſome thick Brown Paper, and divide a ſheet 
into eight parts, and make them up like Sugar- 


loaves; then lime the inſide of the Paper a very little, 


three or four days before you ſet them; then put ſome 
Corn in them, and lay three-ſcore or more of them up 
and down the ground; lay them as near as you can 

under ſome clod of Earth, and early in the Morning 
before they come to feed; and then ſtand at a diſtance, 
and you will ſee moſt excellent ſport; for as ſoon as 
Rooks, Crows, or Pigeons come to peck out any of the 
Corn, it will hang upon their heads, and they, will 
immediately fly bolt upright ſo high, as to ſoar almoſt 
out of ſight; and when ſpent, they will come tumbling 
down as if they had, been ſhot in the Air. You may 
take them at Ploughing time when the Rooks and Crows 
follow the Plough; but then you muſt put in Worms 


and Maggots of the largeſt ſiae. 


2:1 25 EY hes „ wort: itt 10 irn 
To take either Lax D or WATER-FOWL, with Barrs. 

$1719957}- 28 0804 ter is 75 * Tz "(1.2 

IF. you, would take Houſe- doves; Stock-doves, Rooks, 
/ Choughs, or any other-like Birds, then take Wheat, 


Barley, Vetehes, Tares, ox other Grain, and boil them 


very well with plenty of Nux vomnica in ordinary runs 
ning water: when they are almoſt boiled dry and ready 
to burſt, take them off the fire; and ſet them by till 
they be thoroughly cold. Scatter this Grain in the 
Haunts of the Birds you have a mind to take; and as 
ſoon as they have taſted it, they will fall down into 


a dead ſwoon, and not be able to recover themſelves 


for, ome timed % 48152" He 
_ Beſide theſe great Land-fowl, you may take the 
middle and ſmaller ſort of 1 2885 with the ſame ”—_ 
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if you obſerve to boil with what food they delight in a 
quantity of the ſaid Nux vomica. 

Some inſtead of Nux vomica uſe the Lees of Wine; 
and the ſharper and quicker they are the better; boiling 
their Grains in theſe Lees, alſo Seeds or any other food, 
and ſttewing them in the Haunts of thoſe Birds you 
would ſurprize. Theſe do as effectually as Nux vomica ; 
and are cleanlier and neater, and without that poiſonous 
quality in them.“ * 

You may chooſe whether you. will boil your Grain ot 
Seed i in the aforeſaid Lees; for they will be every whit 
as effectual if only ſteeped a conſiderable while therein, 
giving them time to take in the Lees 197 they are ready | 
burft before you uſe them. 
Others, havi neit ither Nur vomica nor Wine-leesy 
take the juice of Hemlock, and fteep their Grains there- 
in, adding ſome Henbane or Poppicſecd, and infuſing 
them four or five days; then draimng the Grain or Seed 
from the Liquor, ftrew them as aforeſaid; The Birds 
having taſted hereof are immediately taken with a dizzi- 
neſs, which will continue ſome hours, ſo that they can- 
not fly; but they will recover again if you kill them not. 
If you intend them for food, let them be firſt recovered. 
hus much for the Lo; now let us ſpeak of the 
Water-fowl. 
I The beſt way by Bait t to . fach Fow! as receive - 
. part of their food by land and part by water, as Wild 
Geeſe, Barnacle, Grey Rover, Mallard, Curlew, Shoveler, 
Bittern, Buftard, with many more, I ſay, the beſt way 
which has been found out is, to take Bellenge-leaves, 
Roots and all, and having cleanſed them very well, put 
them into a Veſſel of clear running Water, aht let 
them ſteep twenty-four hours; then, not ſhifting them 
from the Water, boil them together till the Water be 
almoſt conſumed, Then take it off, and ſer it a- eooling. 
Then take a quantity hereof, and go to the Haunts of 
any of the aforeſaid Fowl, and there | read this Bait in 
ſundry places; and thoſe chat taſte will be taken-with the 
like dizzineſs as the former, To make this 9 
| 8 


- a year's time. 
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the more effectual, add a quantity of Brimſtone to it 
when boiling. 5 


T0 RECOVER FowL thus entranced. 


Take a little quantity of Salad oil, according to the 
ftrength and ſize of the Fowl, and drop it down. its 
Throat; then chafe the head with a little ſtrong White- 
wine-vinegar, and the Fowl will preſently recover, and 
be as well as ever, | 2 


\ 


A moſt excellent and approved Way to tale the Hen, 


Hern is as great a devourer of Fiſh as any; ſome 
affirm, ten times greater than the Otter. 
Several Gentlemen that have kept tame Herns, have 
put fiſh in a Tub, and tried how many ſmall Roaches 
and Dace a Hern would eat in a day, and they have 
| on him to eat about fifty in a day one day with ano- 
ther. 1 5 bs 38 
One Fern that haunts a Pond, in a Twelve-months 
time is able to deſtroy a thouſand Store Carp; and 
when Gentlemen empty their Ponds, they think their 
Neighbours have robbed them, nat in the leaſt conſi- 
dering what a number an Hern is able to devour in half 
Since this ravenous Fowl is ſo highly deſtructive to 
Ponds and Fiſh of the River, it will be very neceſſary * 
to find out a way to deſtroy him, which may be done 
as follows: “8 3 | 
| Having found out his haunt, get three or four ſmall 
Roacbes or Dace; and have a ſtrong Hook with Wire 
to it, draw the Wire juſt within the ſkin of the ſaid 
Fiſh, beginning on the outſide of the Gills, and run- 
ning it to the Tail, and then the Fiſh will live five or 
fix days; but you muſt take care that the fiſh he alive 
on the hook; for if the Fiſh be dead, the Hern will 
not meddle with it. Let your Hook be not too rank; 
1 e E 2 | then 
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then having a ſtrong Line with Silk and Wire about 
two yards and a half long, (if you twiſt not Wire with 

our Silk, the ſharpneſs of his Bill will bite it in two 
immed ately) and tie a round Stone about a poùnd weight 
to the Line, and lay three or four Hooks, and in to or 
chree nights you ſhall have him, if he come to your Pond. 
Lay not your 'Hooks in the water ſo deep that the Hern 
cannot wade unto them. Colour your Line of a dark 
green, for an Hern is a ſubtlè bird.” There are ſeveral 
other Fowl devourers of Fiſh, as King-Jjſber, More-bens, 
Baldcoots, Cormorants, &c. but none like — Hern for 
Ponds and ſmall Rivers. 


To take PHEASANTS ſeveral Ways: and of their Haunts, : 


\HE taking of Pheaſants is performed three. ſeveral 
ways, viz. by Nets, by Lime Buſh, or elſe by 
A. particular Bagh, which ſhall be mentioned here- 
after. | 
The taking of Pheaſants with Nets, is either ernerally, 
when the whole Eye of Pheaſants is taken, that is, the 
old Cock and old Hen with all their Powts, as they run 
together in the obſcure Woods; or particularly, when 
Ju take none but the old Pheaſants, or the young, be⸗ 
g of an age fit to couple or pair. 5 
For the greater facility of taking Pheaſants, you Wut 
firſt underſtand their Haunts, which arc 'never in open 
Fields, but in thick young bs well grown, and not 
in old high Woods. DON A | 
Having thus found out their Coverts, which muſt be 
ſolitary and untraced by Men or Cattle, the next-t thing ; 
will be to find out the Eye or Brood of Pheaſants.” | 
Ihe firſt way, is, by going into young Lesen, and 
carefully viewing them, ſearching every where; and by 
theſe means Bad where they run together, as Chickens 
after à Hen. 105 ſecondly, you muſt riſe early in a 
Morning, or come late in the Evening; and obſerve how 
and when the old Sock and Hen call their: young __ 
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to them, and how the young ones anſwer them again; 
and ſo from that ſound direct your Path as near as you 
can to the place where they are; and there lie down fo 
cloſe as that you may not be diſcerned ; by which means 
you will know where they meet, and how accordingly 
you may pitch your Nets. | 2 155 
But the moſt certain way of finding them out, is, to 
have a natural Pheaſant-call, which you muſt learn to 
uſe, or get the knowledge of all their Notes, and how 
to apply them: For they- have ſeveral Notes, and all 
different; one to cluck them together when the Hen 
would brood them ; another to chide them when they 
ſtraggle too far; a third to call them to meat when ſhe 
hath found it; a fourth to make them look out for food 
themſelves; and a fifth to call them about her to ſport 
with. Tou muſt uſe your Call in the morning early, at 
which time they ſtraggle abroad to find Provender; or 
elſe in the Evening juſt about Sun-ſetting, which is their 
time likewiſe for feeding. e 

Although theſe are the beſt times to uſe your Call, 
yet you may call thein at any other time of the day, only 
_ altering your Note. Juſt at, or before Sun- riſing, your 
Note muſt be to call them to feed, and ſo at Sun ſet: but 
in the Forenoon and Afternoon your Notes muſt be to 
_ cluck them together to brood, or to chide them for ſtrag- 
gling, or to give them notice of ſome approaching danger. 
© Underſtanding the Pheaſants Notes, and how to apply 
them, with the places where they haut, which you may 
know by the ſtrength of the under-growth, obſcureneſs, 
darkneſs, and ſolitarineſs of the place, you muſt then 
lodge yourſelf as cloſe as poſſible, and call at firſt very 
ſoftly, leſt the Pheaſants being lodged very near you, 


ſhould be affrighted at a loud Note; but if nothing reply, 
_ raiſe your note higher and higher, till you extend it to 

the utmoſt compaſs: and if there be a Pheaſant within 

hearing, ſhe will anſwer in a Note as loud as your own, 

provided it be not wvntunable, for that will ſpoil all. 

i As ſoon as you hear this anſwer,” if it be far, and from 

dne fingle Fowl, creep nearer and nearer to it, ſtill call- 
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ing, but not ſo loud; and as you approach nearer to it, 
ſo will the Pheaſant to you; and as you alter your Note, 
ſo will ſhe: and in all points you muſt endeavour to imi- 
tate her; and in fine, you will get ſight of her, either on 
the Ground or Perch: Then ceaſe your calling, and 
ſpread your Net between the Pheaſant and yourlelf, in 
the moſt convenient place you can find, . with ſecrecy and 
ſilence, making one end of the Net faſt to the ground, 
and holding the other end by a long Line in your hand ; 
by which, when any thing ſtrains it, you may pull the 
Net cloſe together: which done, call again, and as ſoon 
as you perceive the Pheaſant come underneath your Net, 
then rife up and ſhew yourſelf, that by giving the Phea- 
fant a fright, he may offer to mount, and fo be entang- 

led in the Net. 24 ET | | 

If it fo fall, that you hear many anſwers, and from. 
divers corners of the Wood, then keep your place; and 
as you hear them by their ſounds to come nearer and 
nearer, you muſt, in the meantime, prepare your Nets 
ready, and fpread them conveniently about you, one pair 
of Nets on one fide, and another on the other; then lie 
clofe, and apply yourſelf to the Call till ſuch time as you 
have allured them under your Nets; then ſtand up and 
ſhew yourſelf, which will affright them and make them 


-mount, whereby they will be entangled, 


Of PRASAMT Nets. | 


OR 5 
Theſe Nets muſt be made of double-twined Thread 
that is blue or green , let the Meſh be large and ſquare, 
almoſt an Inch between Knot and Knot; let the length 
of it be about three fathom, and the breadth about ſeven 

and verge it on each ſide with ftrong ſmall Cord, 

and let the ends be alſo ſo, that it may lie compaſs-wiſe 
and hollow. . 1 ED 
Some make theſe Nets, of a much larger ſize; but 
then they are too cumberſome, and hardly to be managed 
with one hand; the above are caſter to pitch, and better 
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may want to employ them. 


Of Dzivixno Prrasant Powers. 


The driving and taking young Pheaſants in Nets is 
done after this Manner. Having either by your Eye 
or Call found out an Eye of Pheaſants; then (taking 
the wind with you, for they will naturally run down 
the wind) place your Nets acroſs the little: Pads and 
Ways which you ſee they have made (they uſually 


make little Paths like Sheep-tracks) and as near as you 


can, come to ſome of their fpecial Haunts, which you 
may know by the bareneſs of the ground, Mutings, 
and looſe Feathers found there. Theſe Nets muſt be 


placed hollow, looſe; and circular-wiſe, the nether 


rt faſtned to the ground, the upper ſide lying hollow, 
doſe, and bending, ſo that when any thing ruſhes inte 
it, it may fall and entangle it: which done, you muſt 
go before where you found the Haunt, and there with 


your Call (if you find the Eye ſeattered and ſeparated 


one from the other) you muſt call them together. 
Then take your Inftroment-called-a Driver, which. is 
made of ſtrong white Wands or Oſiers ſet faſt in a han- 
dle, and in two or three places twiſted about and bound 
with other Wands, bearing the ſhape of thoſe thin 
with which Cloth-drefſers uſually dreſs their Cloth. 
| ith this Driver you muſt make a gentle noiſe, 
raking upon the Boughs and Buſhes round about you: 
which'as ſoon as the Powts hear, they will inſtantly 
run from it a little way, and then ſtand and liſten, 
keeping all cloſe together: then give another rake, at 
which they will run again as before: And by thus rak- 
ing you will drive them like ſo many Sheep before you 


which: way or whither you pleaſe, and conſequently at 


laſt mto'your Nets. 


In uſing your Driver there are two things to be ob- 


| ſerved, The firſt is Sterely, which coalilts in conceal- 


ing 


to take, alſo more apt for any purpoſe for which you 
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ing yourſelf from the Sight of the Pheaſants ; for if they 
chance to ſee you, they will inſtantly hide themſelveg 
in Holes and Bottoms of Buſhes, and will not ſtir from 
_ thence by any means whatever, as long as any day re- 
mains. | 

Secondly, . Ti ime and Leifure i in the Work; 
becauſe nothing obſtructs this Paſtime more than too 
much haſte: For they are very fearful Creatures, and 
ſoon ſtartled; and when once alarmed, their fears make 
them all fly in an Ade without ſaying to muſe what | 
9 are ſo much n —_— | 


"af raking Purasaurs with a Lins Bus. 


Having obſerved their 1 AS. _ afoteſaid,* take F 
Buſh, or number of ſingle Rods, and trim them wit 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt Lime that can be got: let yout 
Rods be twelve Inches, and your Lime-buſh conſift. of 
not more than eight Twigs; being the, top-branch-of 
ſome Willow Tree, with a good Handle, made ſharp 
either to ſtick into the Ground, or into Shrubs. anc 
\ Buſhes. - You may plant your. Buſh near that Branch 
of ſome lictle Tree which the PhegJant uſually * 
i 5. -:: 

When you have placed your Buſh « or Rods, and con- 
cealed yourſelf, take out your Call. If your Call be 
good, and you have Skill to vſe: it, you will quickly 
have all the Phea/ants within hearing about you; and 
if one happen to be entangled; ſhe will go near to 
entangle all the reſt, either by her fluttering, ot their 
own amazement and confuſion. And as they are taken 
by the Rods on the ground, ſo you will ſurprize them 
with your Buſhes ; fo or being ſcared from below, they 


will mount to the Perch or Buſhes, . to ſee what bes 
comes of their fellows, and be there-taken themſelves. 
It is requiſite to count all your Rods, and when yo 
have gathered up your. Pheaſants, to ſee what Rods 


you have wg: 1 ſome Pheaſants; perhaps, are run mh 
them 


ru rr o Þ 
them into the Buſhes; therefore it will be neceſſary 


to have a Spaniel which will fetch and carry, and one 
that will not break nor bruiſe either Fleſh or Feather. 


Tze Sxasoxs far the Usz of NeTs or LIME. 


Lime is only for the Winter Seaſon, beginning from 
November, when the Trees have ſhed their Leaves, (and 
then Lime Buſhes and Branches of Trees are alike na- 
ked and of the ſame complexion) and ending at May, 
at which time the Trees begin to be furniſhed with 
Ihe uſe of Nets is only from the beginning of May 
eiltEcke latter , it he 
So that there is no time of the year but their Bree- 
ding-time, which may not be exerciſed in this ſport; 
the profit of which is well known to thoſe who keep 


2 


elegant tables. 
Jo take ParTrRIDGES ſeveral Ways, either by Net; 
Exo E, Drivinc, or SETTING ; and of their © * 


THEME Þ 


P are by nature cowardly, fearful, 
2 and ſimple, and therefore moſt eaſily beguiled 
with any Train, Bait, Engine, or other Device what- 
„ WE: . Z | 
It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to conſider 
their Haunts, which are not (like the Pheaſants”) cer- 
tain, but various; any covert will ſerve their turn, 
and ſometimes none at all. 15 oe 5 
The places they moſt delight in are Corn- fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the Corn grows; for under that co- 
vert they ſhelter, ingender, and breed. Neither are 
theſe places unfrequented by them when the Corn is cut 
down, by reaſon of the 3 25 they find there, a 
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ly in Wheat-ſtubble; the height of which alſo ſerves 
them as a covert or ſhelter, When the Wheat-ſtubble 
is much trodden by Men or Beaſts, then they fly to 
the Barley- ſtubble, provided it be freſh and untrodden; 
and they will, in the Furrows amongſt the Clots, Bram 
bles, and long Graſs, hide both themſelves and Covies, 
which are ſometimes twenty in number, ſometimes 
five and twenty, and even thirty.” _ 
After the Winter Seaſon is come, and the Stubble- 
fields are ploughed up, or over-foiled with Cattle, 
Partridges reſort to the up-land Meadows, and lodge 
in the dead Graſs or Fog under Hedges, amongſt 
Mole-hills, or under the Roots of Trees : Sometimes 
they reſort to Copſes and Under-woods, eſpecially if 
any Corn-fields are near adjacent, or where Broom, 
Brakes, Fern, or any Covert gross. 
In the Harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 
and Cattle, then ſeek them in the day-time in the Fal- 
low-fields which are next adjoining to the Corn-fields, 
where they lie lurking till the Evening, and then they 
feed among the Shocks or Sheaves of Corn; and ſo 
they do likewiſe early in the Morning. 
When you know their Haunts according to the ſi- 
tuation of the Country and ſeaſon of the year, your 
next acquiſition muſt be, to find them in their Haunts: 
which is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye only; 
and this art can never be taught, but muſt be learned 
by experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour of 
the Partridge from that of the Earth, and how and in 
what manner they lodge and couch together: for 
which purpoſe you may come near. enough. to them, 
for they are a very lazy Bird, and ſo unwilling to take 
Wing, that you may even ſet your foot upon them 
before they will ſtir, provided you do not ſtand and 
gaze on them, but be in. continual motion; otherwiſe 
will ſpring up and be gnmmeen. 


they 7 N 
| Thete is another way to diſcover them, and that is, 
by going to their Haunts very early in the Morning. 
or at the cloſe of the evening, which is called the 


.T r G E 3 
Jucking- time, and there liſtning for the calling of the 
Cock-Partridge, which will be very loud and earneſt; 
and after ſome few Calls the Hen will anſwer, and by 
theſe means they meet together; when they rejoice and 
chatter one with another: upon hearing which, take 
your range about them, drawing nearer and nearer to 
the place you heard them juck in; then caſt your eye 
towards the Furrows of the Lands, and there you will 
find where the Covey lies, and ſo take them as your 
fancy ſhall ſuggeſt. „ ' | 
he beſt, ſafeſt, and eaſieſt way for finding of Par- 
tridges is by the Call, having firſt learned the true and 
natural Notes of the Partridge, and to tune every Note 
in its proper key, applying them to their due times 
and ſeaſons. | | e 

Being perfect herein, either Mornings or Evenings 
(all other times being improper) go to their Haunts, 
and having conveyed yourſelf into ſome ſecret place 
where you may ſee and not be ſeen, liſten a while if 
you can. hear the Partridges call; if you do, anſwer 
them again in the ſame Note, and as they change. or 
double their Notes, ſo muſt you in like manner: thus 
continue doing till they draw nearer and nearer to you. , 
Having them 1n your view, lay yourſelf on your back, 
and lie as if you were dead without motion, by which 

means you may count their whole number. 
__ Having attained the knowledge of diſcovering them 


where they lie, the next thing to be conſidered is, a 


ready way to catch them. 


, Of taking PARTRIDGES 40i1þ NETS. 


The Nets with which you enſnare Partridges mult 
be like Pheaſant Nets, in length and breadth ; only 
the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, being made of ſtrong 
Thread of the ſame colour. by 4 

Having found out the Covey draw forth your Nets, 
and taking a large circumference walk a good round 
F'* pace 
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pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards the 
Partridges, till you have trimmed your Nets, and 
made them ready for the purpoſe: which done, you 
muſt draw in your circumference leſs and leſs, till you 
coine within the length of your Net : then pricking 
down a Stick about three foot in length, faſten one end 
of the Line of your Net to it, fixing it well in the 
Earth as you walk about (you muſt make no ſtop nor 
. ſtay;) then, letting the Net ſlip out of your hands, 
ſpread it open as you go, and ſo carry and lay it all over 
the Partridges. 5 
But if they ſhould lie ſtraggling, ſo that you cannot 
cover them all with one Net, then you muſt unlooſe 
another, and do with that as you did with the former; 
doing ſo with a third, if occaſion require: having fo 
done, ruſh in upon them, when they will fly up, and 
ſo be entangled in the Nets. 8 


To take PakTRIDGES with BIRD LIM x. 


Take the ſmooth and largeſt Wheat-ſtraws you'can 
get, and cut them off between Knot and Knot, and 
lime them with the ſtrongeſt Lime. Then go to the 
Faunts of Partridges, and call: if you are anſwered, 
then prick at ſome diſtance from you your limed Straws 
in many croſs rows and ranks a-croſs the Lands and 
Furrows, taking in two or three Lands ar leaſt: then 
lie cloſe and call again, not ceaſing till you have drawn 
them towards you, ſo that they be intercepted by the 
way by your limed Straws, which they no ſooner touch 
but they will be enſnared ; and as they all run together, 
like a brood of Chickens, they will ſo beſmear and 
daub one another, that very few of them will eſcape. 
This way of taking Partridges is only to be uſed in . 


Stubble fields from Auguſt till Chrifmas. But if you 
will take them in Woods, Paſtures, or Meadows, then 


you: muſt lime Rods, as was afore deſcribed for the 


— 
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Pheaſant, and tick them in the ground after the ſame 
tiiganer, ©: ; f 


To- DRIVE PAR TRI DOCES. 


The Driving of Partridges is the moſt delightful way 
of taking them: The manner is thus. e 
Make an Engine in the form of a Horſe, cut out of 
Canvas, and ſtuff it with Straw, or like light matter: 
with this artificial Horſe and your Nets go to the Haunts 
of Partridges, and having found out the Covey, and 

pitched your Nets below, go above, and taking the ad- 
vantage of the Wind, drive downward: Let your Nets 
be pitched ſlope-wiſe and hovering. Then, having your 
' Face covered with ſomething green, or of a dark blue 
colour, and puttingithe Engine before you, ſtalk towards 
the Partridges with a ſlow pace, raiſing them on their 
Feet, but not their Wings, and then will they run na- 
turally before you. . 
If they chance to run a by-way or contrary to your 
| ee then croſs them with your Engine, and by it 
acing them they will run into that track you would 
have them: thus by a gentle ſlow pace you may make 
them run and go which way you will, and at laſt drive 
them into your Net. 1 „ 


To take PARTRIDGES with @ SETTING DOG. 


There is no art of taking Partridges ſo excellent as 
by the help of a Setting Dog: but before we proceed 
to the, Sport, we ſhall give an account of the Dog 
for this purpoſe. K's „ 

A Setting dog is a luſty Land Spaniel, taught by 
nature to hunt the Partridge more than any chace what- 
ever, running the fields over with great alacrity, and 
yet under ſuch command, that in the very height of 
his career, by a Hem or Sound of his Maſter's * * 
„ > ands, 


fſtraggling. 
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ſtands, gazes about him, looks in his Maſter's face, and 
obſerves his directions, whether to proceed, ſtand ſtill, 
or retire : nay, when he is juſt upon his Prey, ſo that 
he may take it up in his mouth, his obedience is fo 
framed by art, that he ſhall either ſtand ſtill, or fall 
down flat on his Belly, without daring either to make 
any noiſe or motion till his Maſter come to him, and 
then he will proceed in all things by his directions. 
Having a Dog thus qualified by art and nature, take 
him with you where Partridges haunt, there caſt off 
75 1 Dog, and by ſome word of encouragement which 
e 1 with, engage him to range, but never 
too far from you; and ſee that he beat his ground juſt- 
ly and even, whithout caſting about, or flying now 
here now there, which the mettle of ſome will do, if 
not corrected and reproved. And therefore when you 
perceive this fault, you muſt preſently call him in with 
a Hem, and ſo cheek him that he dare not do the like 
again for that day; ſo will he range afterwards with 
more temperance, often looking in his Maſter's face, 
„ he would know from thence whether he did well 
111k LT (FN 
If in your Dog's ranging you perceive him to ſtop 
on the fudden, or ſtand ſtill, you muſt then make in 
to him, becauſe it is likely he hath ſet the Partridge, 
and as ſoon as you come to him, command him to go 
nearer: but if he goes not, but either lies ſtill, or 
ſtands ſhaking his Tail, as if he would ſay, Here they 
are under my noſe, and now and then looks back at 
the ſame time: then ceaſe from urging him further, 
and take your circumference, walking faſt with a care- 
leſs eye, looking ſtraight before the Noſe of the Dog, 
and thereby ſee how the Covey lie, whether cloſe or 
Then commanding the Dog to lie ſtill, uſe your 
Net; prick one end to, the ground, then ſpread it all 
open, and ſo cover as many of the Partridges as you _ 
can; which done, make in with a noiſe, and ſpring 
the Pariridges; thus as ſoon as they riſe, they will be 
ia 8 | Fs | in- 
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intangled in the Net. And if you let go the old Cock 
and Hen, it will not only be acting like a Gentleman, 
but uſing a a mean to increaſe your 1 pin 


| 25 take Raits, Wann Mokrroors, Sc. 


IE Haunts of Rails, Olailr, Morepoots, . 


(which are very good flights for Hawks) are 
much like thoſe of the Partridge; only the Quail likes 

moſt the Wheat- fields, the Morepoot moſt the Heath 
and Foreft-grounds, and the Rails like the long high 
Graſs, where they may lie obſcurely. 

The way of finding them is like that of the Par- 
tridge, by the Eye, the Ear, and Haunt: but the chief 
way is, the Call or Pipe, to which they liſten with ſuch 
earneſtneſs, that you can no ſooner 1 imitate their Notes, 
but they will anſwer them, and will fo eagerly purſue 


the Call, that they will play and ſkip about you, nay 


run over you, eſpecially the Quail. 

The Notes of the Male and Female difer very much; 
and therefore you muſt have them both at your com- 
mand: and when you hear the Male call, you muſt 
anſwer in the Female's Note; and when the Female 
calls, you muſt anſwer in the Male's Note: and thus 
you will not fail to have them both come to you, when 
they will gaze and liſten till the Net is caſt over them. 

The way of taking theſe Birds is the ſame with that 
of the Partridge; they may alſo be taken with Nets, 
Lime, either Buſn or Rod, or Engine, which you 


ſtalk with; or by the Serting-dogs which I worn treat- 


| 1 in N next e mo 


ft 


2 2 and train a Serrino - Dos. 


7 a HE Dog which you choofs for Setting muſt Os 
1 a perfect and good Scent, and- be naturally ad- 
dicted to the hunting of Feathers. This Dog may be 


either 


— 
r 
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either Land-ſpaniel, Water-ſpaniet, or Mungrel of 

them both; either the Shallow-flewed Hound, Tum- 
bler, Lorcher, or ſmall baſtard Maſtiff. But there is 
none better than the Land- ſpaniel, being of a good 
and nimble ſize, rather ſmall, and of courageous 
mettle; which though you cannot diſcern being young, 

yet may obtain, by having a puppy or puppies only 
of rich breed, as have been known to be ſtrong, luſty 


and nimble Rangers, with active Feet, wagging Tails, 


and buſy. Noſes. 

When you have made choice of your. Dog, begin 
to inſtruct him at about four months old, or fix monchs 
a moſt. x 
© The rſt thing is to. make him: ani with, you, 
N you from any other perſon, and following you 
wherever you go. To effect this the better, let him 
receive his food as near as you can from no other hand 
but your own; and hen you. correct him to keep him 
in awe, do it rather with words than blows. - | 

When you have ſo inſtructed your Ddg that be will 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh. your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words from rough, 
you muſt then teach him to couch and lie down cloſe 
to the ground; firſt, by laying him often on the 
ground and crying, Lie cloſe. When he hath done 
any thing to your mind and pleaſure, you mult reward 
him with a piece of Bread: if otherwiſe, chaſtiſe him 
| with words, and but few blows. _ 44 AH 

After this, you muſt teach him to come e creeping to 
you with his Belly and Head cloſe upon the ground, 

as far, or as little a way as you think fit: and this you 

may do-by ſaying, Come nearer, come nearer, or the 
like; and at firſt, till he underſtand your meaning, by 

; ſhewing him a piece of Bread or ſome other food to 
| entice him to you, And this obſerve in his creeping 
to you, if he offer to raiſe his Body or Head, you muſt 
not only thruſt the rag * down, bur Wt fron | 
a 4 4 _— 
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him, with an angry voice; which if he ſeem to light, 
then add a ſharp jerk or two with a Whipcord. | 

You muſt often renew his Leſſons till he be very 
perfect, and encourage him when he does well. 

If you walk abroad with him, and he take a fancy 
to range, even when he is moſt buſy, ſpeak to him, and 
in the height of his paſtime make him fall upon his 
Belly and lie cloſe, and after that make him come 
JJ FW EY ; 
After this teach him to lead in a String or Line, and 
to follow you cloſe at your heels, without trouble or 
ſtraining of his Collar. pe” Fen 
By the time he hath learned the things aforeſaid, 
| I conceive the Dog may be a twelvemonth old; at 
which time, the ſeaſon of the year being fit, take him 
into the field and permit him to range, but ſtill, in 


'obedience to your command. But if through wanton- 
neſs he chance to babble or open without cauſe, you 


muſt then correct him ſharply, with a Whipcord, or 
pinch him hard at the Roots of his Ears. 
Faving brought him to a good temper and juſt 
obedience; then, as ſoon as you ſee him come upon 
the Haunt of any Partridge, (which you may know by 
his great eagerneſs in hunting, as alſo by a kind of 
whining in his voice, being very deſirous to open, but 
not daring) you muſt ſpeak to him, bidding him take 
_ . heed, or the like: but if notwithſtanding, he either 
ruſh in and ſpring the Partridge, or opens, and ſo the 
HLartridge eſcape, you muſt then correct him ſeverely, 
and caft him off again, and let him hunt in ſome Haunt 
where you know a Covey lies, and ſee whether he hath 
"mended his fault: If he hath, and you catch any with 


your Nets, give him the Heads, Necks, and. Pinions 


for his future encouragement, _ 
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J0O TRAIN a WArzR Dos. 


OUR Water Dog may be of any colour, and 
yet excellent; but chooſe him with Hair long 
and curled, not looſe and ſhagged: his Head muſt be 
round, and curled; his Ears broad and hanging; his 
Eye full, lively and quick; his Noſe very ſhort; his 

Lip Hound-like; his Chaps with a full ſet of ſtrong 
Teeth; his Neck thick and ſhort; his Breaſt ſharp; 
his Shoulders broad; his Fore-legs ſtraight ; his Chine 
ſquare; his Buttocks round; his Belly thin; his Thighs 
 Drawiy, Se. VV 

The Training this Dog begins as ſoon as he can 
lap; when you muſt teach him to couch and lie down, 
not daring to ſtir from that poſture without leave. 
In his firſt teaching, let him eat nothing till he deſerve 
it; and let him have no more Teachers, Feeders, Che- 
riſhers, or Correctors than one; and do not alter that 
word you firſt uſe in his information, for the Dog takes 


notice of the ſound, not the language. 1 
When you have acquainted him with the word 
ſuitable to his Leſſon, you milift.*thetr teach him to 
know the word of Reprehenſion, which at firſt ſhould 
not be uſed without a Jerk. Tou muff alſo uſe words 
of Cheriſhing, to give him encouragement when he 
does well: and in all theſe words you muſt be con- 


ſtant, and let them be attended with cheriſhing of the 
hand, &c. „ 8 
Having made him underſtand theſe ſeveral words, 
you muſt next teach him to lead in a String or Collar 
orderly, not running too forward, nor hanging back- 
ward. After this you muſt teach him to come cloſe 
at your heels without leading; for he muſt not range 
by any means, unleſs it be to beat Fowl from their 
Covert, or to fetch thoſe you have wounded. | 
In the next place you muſt teach him to fetch and 
carry any thing you throw out of your hands, 1 
| & | g 
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firſt, try him with a Glove, ſhaking it over his Head, 
and making him ſnap at it; and ſometimes let him 
hold it in his Mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from him; 
and at laſt throw it a little way, and let him worry 
it on the ground: and ſo by degrees make him bring 
it you wherever you throw it. After the Glove, you 
| may teach him to fetch Cudgels, Bags, Nets, &c. 

If you uſe him to carry dead Fowl, it will not be 
amiſs; for by that mean, he will not tear or bruiſe 
what Fowl you ſhoot. | 

Having perfected this Leſſon, drop ne be⸗ 
hind you, which the Dog doth not ſee; and deing 
| ous a little way from it, ſend him back to ſeek it, by 

aying, Back, I have loft, If he ſeem amazed, point 
with your finger, urging him to ſeek out, and leave 
him not till he hath done it. Then drop ſomething 
at a greater diſtance, and make him find that too, 


till you have brought him to go back a mile. 


Now you may train him up for your Gun; making 
him ſtalk after you ſtep by ſtep, or elſe couch and lie 
cloſe till you have ſhot. 

The laſt uſe of the Water Dog is in moulting-time, 
when Wild-fowl caſt their Feathers and are unable to 
fly, which is between Summer and Autumn, At this 
time bring your Dog to their Coverts, and hunt them 
out into the Stream; and there with your Nets drive, 
and ſurprize them; for at this time they will drive 

very .caſily., And though ſome may object, that 
this is a ſickly, unſeaſonable time; yet if they con- 
ſider what excellent food theſe Fowl will prove when 
crammed, the taking of them may be very excuſable. 
I have eaten them after they have been fed a while 
with Livers of Beaſts, Whey, Curds, Barley, Paſte, 
ſcalded Bran, and ſuch like; and they have proved 
exceeding fat, and have taſted not ſo filly as they 
do by their natural feeding, but exceeding tweet, and 
deſerve to be preferred before . Fowl in any other 
Kate whatever, | 
„ G . 6 of 
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Of Dis As ES of Docs, and the 


REME DIES. | 


Of Mapness in @ Dos; the various Symptoms, and 
tbe Cure. | 5 1 


HERE are properly ſeven forts of Madneſs which 
F afflict a Dog, two of which are incurable, and 
therefore I ſhall ſpeak little of them, only ſo much as 
may give you warning to ſhift them from your other 
Dogs, becauſe their Diſeaſe is infectious; and that 
you may beware of them yourſelf, leſt they injure you; 
for their bite is dangerous, VV 
The firſt of theſe incurable Madneſſes is called the 
Hot burning Madneſs, and is known by theſe Symptoms. 
When they run, they raiſe their Tails upright, and 
drive upon any thing that ſtands before them, havin 
no reſpect where, nor which way they go: alſo their 
Mouths will. be very black, having no foam in, or 
about them. They will not continue thus above three 
or four days, after which time they die, their pain 
being ſo intolerable. And all Dogs which have been 
bitten by them, ſo as to draw blood, will be mad in 
like manner... PPP 
The ſecond is called the Running Madneſs, and is lefs 
dangerous, but incurable. Dogs that are troubled 
with this Madneſs, run not on Men, but Dogs, an 
on no other Beaſts. The Symptoms are, they will 
ſmell on other Dogs, and having ſmelt them, will 
ſhake and bite them, yet ſhake their Tails, and ſeem 


to offer no harm, 


„ 
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Of the Doug Manxess. 


The five Madneſſes (or rather Sickneſſes) which 
are curable, are theſe. 
The firſt is called the Dumb Madneſs. The Dog 
thus troubled will not feed,” but holds his Mouth wide 
open continually, putting his Feet to his Mouth fre- 
quently, as if he had a Bone in his Throat. | 
Cure him thus : Take four ounces of the juice of 
Spatula putrida, and put it into a Pot; then take the 
like quantity of the juice of black Hellebore, and as 
much of the juice of Rue: having ſtrained them all 
well through a fine cloth, put them into a Glaſs: 
then take two drams of Scammony unprepared, and 
having mingled it with the former juices, _ into a 
Horn or Funnel, and convey it down his Throat, 
keeping his Head up ſtraight, leſt he caſt it up again: 
then bleed him in the Mouth, cutting three or four 
Veins in his'Gums that he may bleed the better; and 
in 'a ſhort time you will find amendment. Or you 
may take eight drams of the juice of an Herb called 
 Harts-horn, or Dog's-tooth, and you will find it a 
moſt ee Receipt againſt any madneſs whatſoever. 
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Of the Farune Mabnzss. 


The ſecond is called the Falling Madneſs. This 

Diſeaſe lies in their Heads, which makes them reel as 
b: 1ey go, and fall. 

The Cure. Take four oniichs of the juice of Piony, 
with the like quantity of the juices of Briony and 
Cruciata, and four drams of Staveſacre pulverized : 
mingle. theſe to * ** and give it your Hound or 

Dog as before: then let him blood in the Ears, or the 
two Veins which come down the Shoulders; and if he 
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is not cured at firſt, give it him a ſecond, or third 
time, | 5 18 


Of the Lan Mapness., 


The third kind is called the Lan Madneſs, by 

reaſon of the Leanneſs of their Bodies in this Diſarder. 
_ Firſt, give your Dog this Purge. Take an ounce + 
and half of Caſſia fitularis well cleanſed, two drams 
and a half of Staveſacre pulverized, and the like quan- 
tity of Scammony prepared in White-wine vinegar, 
and four ounces of Oil-olive; temper theſe and warm 
them over the Fire, and give it your Dog. In the 
morning put him into a Bath prepared as follows. 
Put into fix Pails full of Water ten handfuls of * 1 
wort, Roſemary, Red - ſage, Roots or Leaves of Mar 
mallows, Roots or Leaves of Wallwort, Roots or 
Stalks of Fennel, Leaves or Stalks of Elecampane, 
Balm and Rue, Sorrel, Bugloſs and Mellilot; let 
theſe boil together in two thirds of Water and the 
other Wine, until one third be conſumed: the Bath 
being no hotter than your Dog can endure it, bathe 
him therein for the ſpace of an hour; then taking him 
out, put him in ſome warm place for fear of catching 
cold. Do this four or five times in the ſame Bath, 
and it will cure him. 5 | 
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Of the SLEEPING Mabxzss. 


The Sleeping Madneſs, is cauſed by ſome little 
Worms breeding in the mouth of the Stomach from 
corrupt Humors, the vapors and fumes of which aſcend- 
ing into the Head, make the Dog ſleep continually, 
and frequently he dies ſleeping. ORE Er IG 

For the Cure, take five ounces of the juice of 
Wormwood, with two ounces of the powder of Harts- 
horn burned, and two drams of Agaric: mingle theſe 

: | . together; 
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together; and if too thick, thin them with White- 
wine, and give it your Dog to drink. | 


Of the Raztumartic, or SLaverinc MADNESS. 


When a Dog hath this Madneſs, his Head ſwells, 
his Eyes are as yellow as a Kite's foot, and he com- 
monly ſlavers at the mouth. | 

Take fix ounces of the juice of Fennel-root, and 
the like quantity of the juice of Miſletoe, four ounces 
of the juice of Ivy, four ounces of the Powder of the 
Roots of Polypody ; boil theſe in White-wine, an 
give it your Dog to drink as hot as he can. | 


When a Dog hath any of theſe Madneſſes he will 
likely have no deſire to eat, faſting frequently eight 
or nine days, and fo ſtarving to death. But ſome- 
times they eat graſs, and thus having cleared their 
ſtomach of what has offended it, they will then eat. 


lf your Dog be bit by a Viper, waſh the part clean 
with hot vinegar or urine, and ſhave the place where 
the wound was, or cut the hair cloſe, and then anoint 
it with oil of vipers once a day for ſix or ſeven days; 
but muzzle him all the time, unleſs at the times that 
he ſhould eat or drink, and then keep him from lick- 
ing; and the ſame methods ſhould be uſed with him 
as directed for the bite of a mad dog. _ | 
A Dog that is bit by a Slow Worm, or Blind Worm, 

is in as much danger as if he were bit by a viper. 
The Keepers of dogs, when bitten, take the flower 
de luce root, and boil it in milk, then ſtrain and drink 
the milk. | BY Þ - of HOUI, En, 
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Cure for the . MaAxck. 


j Give him flower of brimſtone and freſh butter, and 
waſh him with a liquor made of human urine, a gallon 
"boiled half an hour, with a pound of tobacco ſtalks 
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in it; the butter and brimſtone muſt be given every 

morning faſting, and the outward application imme- 

diately after; but you muſt muzzle your dog, or by 

licking himſelf he will die. 

To harden the Feet of a GREY Ho not uſed to Tra- 

vielling, or the Feet of 4 SzTTER or Pol N TER that 
bas ranged too much. 7 


Waſh their feet with warm alum water, taking care 
that the ſand be out; and an hour afterwards waſh them 
with warm beer and butter. > „„ 


1 
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Care for Dogs that are wounded by Staking themſel ves, | 


or to ſtop a violent Exyuston of BLooD. 


When Dogs ſtake themſelves, by bruſhing through 
hedges; then cut off all the hair about the wounds, 


* © 


and waſh them with warm vinegar. *_ 


lf a dog receive a Bruiſe in any joint, to cure him, 
cut off the hair about the place, and rub the part gently 
with the following mixture, viz. two ounces of oil of 
ſpike, and two ounces of oil of ſwallows, mixed; but 
muzzle him when you lay it c. 


* 


Cure for a rxxzsn Wound in 4 Dog. 


lf your dog be ſtaked, or wounded-any other way; 
then, where the wound is (if no large blood veſſel be 
broken), immediately apply ſome oil of turpentine, 
but ſecure the dog's mouth that he does not bite you; 
for the turpentine will occaſion a violent ſmarting for 
about a.minute-; but then you may be aſſured it will 
work a perfect cure. Where any wound is, the bale 
Cs, | ; may 
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muſt be cut cloſe to the ſkin, or elſe it will fret the 
wound, and make it mortify, 

If there be any Deep Holes in the wound, then 
take ſome freſh Butter and burn it in a pan; and while 
it is hot, make a tent with ſome ſcraped lint; and 
when it is dipped in the warm butter, put the lint into 
the hole of the wound, and change the tents every 
morning; the wounds this way will ſoon heal; and 
when you change them waſh the wounds with Milk. 
When you uſe Tents to your dogs, ſwathe them with 
broad ſlips of linen, ſo that they may not get at their 
wounds, for they will elſe endeavour to remove the 
tents from their places 1885 | 


Cure for Convurlsions. 


The Dog will firſt ſtagger, then fall and flutter with 
his Legs, and his Tongue will hang out of his mouth. 
Dip his Noſe and Tongue immediately into cold Water, 
and he will preſently recoyer. But it is likely he may 
have a ſecond fit ſoon after; in this caſe, give him as 
much Water as he will drink, and he will be well. 
'This will ſave the trouble of bleeding him in the tail, 


A Purge for a Dog, if you imagine he has been poiſoned. 


Take oil of Engliſh pitch, one large ſpoonful for a 
large dog, or in proportion for a leſs; give it him in 
a morning, and it will carry off the malignity the ſame 
day. | | 5 2 N 


; For a MxcrIM in 2 Dog. 

When you find a dog ſtagger as he walks, open a 
vein under his tail, and he will preſently recover. 
PINES © e EY 
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For FiLMs growing over the Eves of Dogs. 


When you perceive any Film growing over the Eyes 


of your dog, prepare the following Water. to waſh them 


with twice a day, viz. Take the quantity of a large 
pea of white Vitriol, and put it in about half a wine 


pint of Spring Water, and when it has ſtood a day, take 
a fine piece of linen cloth, and dip it in the ſaid 
liquor, ſqueezing it a little, and then paſs it over the 
dog's eyes gently five or fix times; and after about a 


minute is paſt, with a little plain Water waſh his eyes 
again, and dry them, If you think the dog's eyes 


ſmart, do this twice a day. | ES 
There is a neceſſity for dogs always to have Water 

at their command; for they are of a hot nature, and 

would frequently drink if they had opportunity. 


To kill Tiexs, Lice, or Fleas in Dogs. 


Take of beaten Cummin, with as much Hellebore, 


and mix them together with Water, and waſh your 
dogs with it; or with the Juice of Cucumbers, if the 


above cannot be had; and anoint them all over with 


the lees or old dregs of Oil Olive,—Or, take water 
wherein lime has been ſlaked, and boil in it ſome 
Wormwood and Carduus, with which waſh the dog, 
and afterwards anoint him with Gooſe Greaſe and Soap. 


Of the Cure of Maladies peculiar to SPANIELS , ond the 
Accidents to which they are liable. 


1 Spaniel is very neceſſary to Fowling of all 
| kinds; but is ſubje& to many Diſeaſes and Caſu- 
alties: therefore, in order that the Fowler may not be 
; 5 5 | im- 
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impeded | in his Sport, I ſhall ſtate the moſt frequent 
Diſorders of Spaniels, and the Remedies for their cure. 

I ſhall begin with the Mange; which is a capital 
Enemy to the quiet and beauty of a Spaniel; and with 
W they frequently infect others. 

For the cure of this diſtemper, take a pound of Bar- 
rows Flick, common Oil three ounces; Brimſtone well 
pulverized four ounces; Salt well beaten to p der, 
Aſhes well ſifted, of each two ounces; boil all theſe in 


: a kettle or earthen pot, till they/are all well incorpora- 


ted together; with this anoint your Spaniel thrice every 
other day, either againſt the Sun or Fire: having ſo 
done, waſh him all over with good ſtrong Ley, and 
this will kill the Mange. Take care to ſhift his Ken- 
nel and Litter often. x 
If a Spaniel loſe his Hair, as it often happens ; then 


bathe him in the water of Lupines or Hops, and anoint 


him with ſtale Barrows Flick. * 

This Ointment, beſides the cure, 0 his Skin 
look ſleek and beautiful, and kills the Fleas, which 
greatly diſquiet him. 

If this be not ſtrong enough to deſtroy the malady, 
than take two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, common Oil 
fix ounces, Brimſtone three ounces, Soot fix ounces, 
Salt pounded and ſearced two handfuls ; boil all theſe 
together in the Vinegar, and anoint your Dog as before. 
This Receipt muſt nor be adminiſtred in cold weather, 
for ſo it may hazard his life. 

If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 
then it is eaſy to cure him thus: 

Make bread of Wheaten bran, with the Roots, 
Leaves, and Fruit of Agrimony, Heating them well in 


a Mortar, and, making it into a Paſte or Dough, bake 

it in an Oven; give this to your Spaniel, giving him no 
bother bread for ſome nes + and let him eat of it as long 
as he n 


1 | | Cure 


r 
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Cure of the FoRMIcA. 


In the Summer-time there is a malady which very 
much afflicts a Spaniel's Ears, and is occaſioned by Flies, 
and their own ſcratching with their Feet: We term it 
Mange; the [talians, Formica, and the French, Fourmier. 

For the Cure, take Gum Dragant four ounces, in- 
fuſed in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar that may be gotten, for 
the ſpace of eight days, and afterwards bruiſed on a 
Marble Stone, as Painters do their Colours, adding 
Roch-Allum and Galls beaten to powder, of each two 
ounces; mix them well, and lay it on the part affected. 


For à SWELLING in the ThROAr. 


Anoint the grieved place with Oil of Camomile ; then 
waſh it with Vinegar mixed moderately with Salt. 


/ Worws in the burt or mangy Parts of @ SPANIEL. 


Worms hinder the cure of the Mange, or Wounds, 
and often cauſe the Dogs to grow worſe, To remove 
this hindrance, take the Gum of Ivy and convey it into 
the Wound, and let it there remain a day or two, waſh» 
ing the Wound with Wine; and after that anoint it 
with Bacon Greaſe, Oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 
The powder of wild Cucumbers is excellent to kill 
theſe Worms; and will prove a good Corrofive, to eat 
away the dead fleſh, and increaſe the good. we 
If Worms be within the body, you may deſtroy them 
thus. Cauſe your Spaniel, when faſting, to eat the 
Volk of an Egg well mixed with two ſcruples of Saf- 
fron pulverized, keeping him faſting till night. | 
When a Spaniel is hurt, as long as he can come to 
lick the Wound with his Tongue, he needs no other 
| | remedy ; 
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remedy ; 3 his tongue is his beſt Chirurgeon : but when 
he cannot do that, then ſuch wounds, as are not veno- 
mous, you may cure with the powder of Matreſilva 
dried in an Oven, or in the Sun. If it be the Bite of a 
Fox, anoint him with Oil wherein Earth-worms and 
Rue have been boiled together. If by a mad Dog, let 
him lap twice or thrice of the broth of Germander, and 
eat the Germander alſo, boſled. N 


To recover the SMELL of 4 SPANIEL. 


Spaniels, ſometimes, by reaſon of too much reſt and 
greaſe, or ſome other accident, loſe their Senſe of Smel- 


ling, ſo that they cannot ſpring or retrieve a Fowl after 


their uſual manner. To recover ſuch, take Agaric 
two drams, Sal Gemma one ſcruple ; beat theſe into 
powder, and incorporate them with Oxymel, making | 
a Pill as big as a Nut, cover it with Butter, and give 
it the Dog. This will certainly bring him to a quick 
Scent. 


Benefits of Cutting off the Tip of 4 SeranteL's Tait. 


It is neceſſary for ſeveral reaſons, to cut off the Tip 
of a Spaniel's Tail when a Whelp. Firſt, by ſo doing, 
Worms are prevented from breeding there ; ; In the next 
place, if it be not cut, he will be the leſs forward in 
preſſing haſtily into Covert after his Game; beſides 
theſe n 8 Dog n more beautiful with 
cutting. 3 wi] 


SONG BIRDS. 


HE ks Birds uſually kept in 8 in the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, * 


11855 by the following Names, viz. The 


NI1GHTINGALE, 


- BrAackBiRD, 
Woop Lark, 


LINNET, 
CHAFFINCH, 
Rosin, 


| 


STARLING, 


Tir Lark, 


Wren, 
THROSTLE, 


Sky Lark, 


1 


' GoLD Fincn, 


[ 


Canary BirD, - 


GREEN Fincn, 
REDsSTART,. 
HE DOE SPARROW, 


With a ſhort Deſeription of theſe, the Methods of 
Taking, Preſerving, and Keeping them, I ſhall come 


plete the preſent 7. * on Fowling, 


— 
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Of the NIGHTINGALE. 


A to the judgment of moſt men, the 
| Nightingale bears the Bell from all other Singing 
Birds, opening her Mouth ſweetly, and with great 
variety of pleaſant Notes: It is but a ſmall Bird, yet 
hath a loud voice, which made the Poet call her—Yox 
et præterea nibil. They are well known, and not only 
eſteemed here, but in Haly and other parts. 5 
They appear with us at the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April; and very few know where they 
inhabit in the Winter; ſome think they ſleep all that 
ſeaſon. = | . 
She makes her Neſt commonly about two foot above 
ground, either in thick Quick-ſet hedges, or in Beds 
of Nettles, where old Quick-ſet' hath been thrown 
together. She hatches her young ones about the be- 
ginning of May, and naturally delights to frequent 
cool places, where ſmall Brooks are garniſhed with 
22 Groves, and where Quick-ſet hedges are not 
ar diſtant. 5 | 5 
That Nightingale is the beſt to keep, which is the 
earlieſt Bird of the Spring; for he will ſing better, 
having more time to hear the old one ſing than thoſe 
that are hatched later. | | 
Young Nightingales muſt be taken out of their 
Neſts when they are not very well fledged: for 
if well feathered, they will become ſullen; and if too 
little, they are ſo tender the cold will kill them. 

For their Meat, give them lean Beef, Sheep, or 
Bullock's-heart, taking away the fat Skin that covers 
it, and the Sinews; after this ſoak the like quantity of 
white Bread in water, and when you have ſqueezed 
out ſome of the Water, mince. it ſmall. Feed them 
with'a Stick, taking upon the point the quantity of a 
- Grey Pea, and give every one of them three or four 

ſuch gobbets in an hour, as long as they ſhall endure 

5 | to 
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to be in the Neſt. When they are able to fly out of 
the Neſt, then put them into a Cage with ſeveral 
Perches for them to ſit on, and line them with ſome 
Moſs or Hay, which is as well for other Birds as the 
Nightingale. It is ſafeſt to line their Cages againſt 
Winter, or to keep them in ſome warm place. When 
they are firſt caged, continue for a while to put ſome 
of their Meat by them mingled with Ants, which will 
induce them to feed themſelves. | 
In the Summer you muſt feed them every day, 
with freſh Meat. When they begin to moult, give 
them half an Egg hard boiled, and half Sheeps-heart 
mingled with Saffron and Water; but they muſt not 
have Duck- eggs, for theſe would kill them. Tou 
may give them ſometimes Red Worms, Caterpillars, 
and Hog Lice; Meal Worms make them familiar, 
which you may ſuffer them to take out of your hand. 
The way of taking them, both Old and Young, is 
thus: For the Young, obſerve where the Cock ſings; 
and if he ſings long, the Hen is not far from that 
Place. She often betrays her Offspring by being too 
careful; for when you come near her Neſt, ſhe will 
Sweet. and Coo. If notwithſtanding, you cannot find 
her Neſt, ſtick a Meal Worm or two upon a Thorn, 
and chen lying down or ſtanding, © ſerve which 
way it is carried by the old one; then — near, 
you will hear the young ones when ſhe feeds them. 
When you have found the Neſt, touch not the young; 
for if you do, they will not tarry in it. 
The way to take Branchers, by others called Puſhers, 
(becauſe when thoroughly fledged, the Old Ones puſh 
them. out of the Neſt) is after this manner. When 
you have found where they are, by their Cooing and 
Sweeting, (for, if you call true, they will anſwer you 
immediately) having your Tackle all ready, ſcrape, in 


the Ditch or Bank- ſide, the Earth about three quarters 


of a yard ſquare, that it may look freſn; then take a 
Bird- trap or n W e yoo may make as fol- | 
bows.” 5 : | 

| | . To. 
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To make a NeT TRA for NiGHTINGALES» 


Take a Net of green Silk or Thread, about the 
6ompaſs of a yard, of the make of a Shove-net for 
Fiſh; then ger ſome large Wire, and bending it 
round, join both ends, which you muſt put into a 
ſhort Stick about an Inch and an half long; get a piece 
of Iron with two Cheeks and a hole on each Side, 


through which put ſome fine Whip-cord three or four 


_ times double, that may hold the piece of Wood to 
which the ends of the Wire are put, and with a Button 
on each ſide the Iron twiſt the Whip- cord, that the 
Net may play the quicker: faſten the Net to the Wire 
as you do a Shove- net to the Hoop; then get a Board 
of the compaſs of your Wire, and join the two cheeks 
of Iron at the handle of your Board; make a hole 


in the middle of the Board; and put a piece of Stick of 


about two Inches long, with a hole at the top of your 


Stick, which you muſt have to put in a Peg with two 


Wires, an Inch and a half long, to ſtick your Meal- 
vorm upon; then tie a String in the middle of the top 
of your Net, drawing the Net up, having an Eye at 
the End of the handle to put your thread through, 


e of the Stick that ſtands in the middle of your 


| Board, and put your Peg in the hole, and that will 


hold the String that the Net cannot fall down. Put 


two Worms upon the wires, before you put it into the 


hole; and ſer it as gently as you can, that it may fall 
with the firſt touch of the Nightingale. When you 


have your Net and Worm ready, having firſt ſcraped. 


the place, then put ſome Ants in your Trap-cage, and 

upon your Board put ſome Worms upon Thorns, and 

them at the bottom of your Trap cagys little holes 
being made for the ſame purpoſe to 


| Where you heard them cal}, either in the Ditch, or by 


I | | the 


| Fan's till it ſtands upright, then pull it through the 


| ick in the ends of 
your Thorns : then plant your Trap near the place 
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the Bank-fide, or corner of ſome Hedge, and walk 
away; thus you may ſet what number of Trap-cages 
you think convenient; and you need not doubt your. 
deſires being ſatisfied. 

. Having taken your Ni ightingales (the time is in July 
or Aaguſt) tie the ends of their Wings with ſome 
brown Thread, that ſo they may be unable to hurt 
themſelves by beating their tender bodics againſt the 
top and wires of the Cage. 

Let the Cage be es 7 above half with green Baize, 
and for four or five Days let the bird be very little 

diſturbed by. company; but remember to feed him 
half a dozen times every day with Sheeps-heart and Egg 
ſhred very fine, mingled with red Ants, and a few red 

Earth-worms, if you can get them. 

No Nightingale at firſt taking will eat any aches 
food than what is living, as Worms, Ants, Flies, or 
Caterpillars; and if through ſullenneſs he will not eat, 

then take him out, and upon the point of a Stick 
(firſt opening his Bill) giye him four or five gobbets 
one after another; then turn him i into the Cage, ſtrew- 
ing the bottom with Egg and minced a e . 


5 mingled with ſome Ants. 


The Nightingales taken at this time of the year will 
not ſing till the middle of Oober, and then they will 
hold in ſong till the middle 9 * June: but the Nightin- = 
gales that are taken from the firſt of April to the twen- 
tieth, are the beſt. birds for Song; and theſe are taken 
with Trap-cages or Trap-nets, as the Branchers afore- 
ſaid in June, July, and Auguſt. 

Obbſerve, that neither Neſtlings vor Branchers 6 J 
: cept they have an old Bird to ſing over them) have the 
true Song for the firſt twelve months. When you have 
ſo tamed them that they begin to Coo and Sweet, and 
record ſoftly to themſelves, it is a certain fign that they 
eat, and then you need not trouble yourſelf with feed- 
ing them; but if they ſing before they feed, they 

5 commonly prove moſt excellent birds. Thoſe Birds ; 
: 34 are Jong a ins and make no Cooing nor Sweer- 
| 5 ing. 


it much longer, . louder,” and oftener.. | 
The beft fort of Nightingales frequent Highways, 
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ing, are not worth the keeping. If you have a Bird 
that will flutter and bolt his head in the night againſt 
the top of the Cage, diſmiſs him; for he is not only 
good for nothing, but his bad example will teach the 
beſt of your Birds to do the like. 1 

: To the intent you may not keep Hens inſtead of 
Cocks, and ſo be both at uſeleſs charge, and fruſtrated 
of your expectation, you may diſtinguiſh their Sexes 
by theſe obſervations. The Cock in the judgment of 


ſome is both longer and bigger: others ſay the Cock 


| hath a greater Eye, a longer Bill, and a Tail more red: 
others pretend to know him by the Pinion of the Wing, 
and Feathers on his Head. But I have found theſe 


rules contrary to truth; wherefore take the following 


experimental Obſervations. Firſt, If any of your Neſt- 
lings (before they can feed themſelves) do Record a 
little to themſelves, and in their Recording you per- 
ceive their Throats to wag, you need not doubt that 
they are Cocks; but when they come to feed them- 

ſelves, the Hen will Record as well as the Cock; 
therefore mark them when young, for it is very diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh afterwards. „ 


ſelves when taken) will Record; but the Cock does 


Orchards, and ſing. cloſe by houſes: theſe when taken 
will feed ſooneſt, : being more acquainted with the com- 
_ pany of people; and after their feeding, will grow fa- 
 miliar, and fing ſpeedily. Obſerve, not to untie too 
ſoon the Wings of your Nightingale ; for if he be not 


very familiar and tame when he is untied, he will be 


2 to beat himſelf againſt the Cage, and ſo ſpoil him- 
Neo to their Diſeaſes, and the Cures. At the latter 
end of Auguſt they grow very fat, either abroad or in a 
Cage: when it begins to abate, if they do not ſing, it 
is a dangerous ſign. To remedy this, keep them very 
warm, giving them Saffron in their meat or water. 
PE 12 | When 


Branchers, whether Cocks or Hens (if they feed them- 
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When you perceive the growth of their fat, purge them 
thrice a Week for a Month, either with a Worm which 
is found in Pigeon-houſes, or with a ſpeckled Spider, 
which you may find plentifully about Vines, Currants, 
or Gooſeberry Buſhes in Auguſt, and at no time elſe. 
If they are melancholy, put into their drinking-pot 
ſome Liquorice with alittle white Sugar-candy, giving 
them to feed Sheeps-heart ſhred ſmall, ſome Meal- 
worms, and Eggs mingled with Ants. It is ſtrange, 
that ſome of theſe Birds, when fat, will faft _ 
Weeks; but it is better when they eat. 5 | 
 _ Nigbtingoles kept in a Cage two or three years, are 
ſubje& to the Gout; for their Cure, take freſh Butter 
and anoint their Feet four or five days, and they will 
be well again. For want of keeping them clean, their 
Feet grow clogged, and then their Claws will rot off; 
this ſubjects them to Gout and Cramp, when they will 
take no delight in themſelves; to prevent theſe miſs 
chiefs, put dry Sand into the bottom of their Cages. 
They are likewiſe troubled with Impoſthumes and 
Breaking out about their 3 25 d . for 97 = 5 
. | e * 


Of th Caxany-Binv. 


1 HOUGH many of theſe Birds; are brought fol 
1 Germany, and are called by the name of that 
Country, yet they are Originally from the Canury- 
Iſlands. They are in colour much like our Green Birus, 
but differ much in their Song and Nature; and in this 
they differ from all Birds: For as others are ſubject to 


be fat, the Cocks of theſe never are, by reaſon of their 


Staunchneſs and laviſh Singing; which will ſcarce 

ſuffer them to keep any fleſh upon their back. 

Ihe beſt of them are r e ſtanding ſtraight 
| and boldly. . etl PROM E264 
| | Before 
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Bgefore you buy either theſe Germes or Canary - Birds, 
hear them ſing, and then you will know how to pleaſe 
your Ear or Fancy, either with ſweet Song, laviſh 
Note, long Song, or Song which has the greateſt variety 
of Notes. Some like thoſe that bie and chew like a 
Tit Lark; others are for thoſe that begin like a Shy 
Lark, and continue their Song with a long, yet ſweet 
Note; a third ſort are for thoſe that begin their Song 
as the Sky Lerk, and then run upon the Notes of the 
Nightingale, which is very pleaſant, if he do it well : 
The laſt are for a loud and laviſh Note, regarding no 
more in it than a noiſe. _ ; 

If you would know whether your Canery-Bird be in 
health before you purchaſe him; take him out of the 
Store Cage, and put him into a clean Cage alone; where 
if he ſtand boldly without crouching, without ſhrink- 
ing Feathers, and his Eyes looking briſk and chear- 
fully; theſe are ſigns of a healthy Bird: But if he bolt 
his Tail like a Nightingale after he hath dunged, it 


. - ſhews he is not well; though he ſeem lively for the 


preſent, there is ſome diſtemper' near rg: . : like- 
wiſe if he either dung very thin and watry, or of a flimy 
white and no blackneſs in it; theſe are figns of death 

Canam- Birds above three years old are called Runts ; 
at two years old they are called Eriffs; and thoſe of 
the firſt year are called Brancbers. When they are new 
flown, and cannot feed themſelves, they are called 
Puſbers; and thoſe that are brought up by hand, Nef- 


The chief Malady of Canary-Birds is Surfeit. This 
often affects them. It proceeds either from their being 

fed by the old ones with too much Greens, or from 
their own ravenous feeding on them when old enough 

to feed themſelves. Chickweed which is thick of leaves, 
having few ſeeds, and being rank and moiſt, is very - 
apt to a them this complaint, eſpecially the young 
ones. Lou may perceive this diſorder 4 them by 
nking * 


a felling under their Bellies, and a fi 
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the extreme parts of their bodies, with ſometimes, 
black appearances on the ſaid part. In this Caſe, which 
is dangerous, keep them very warm. Colds produce 
a ſimilar Diſtemper, but with a white, or red, inſtead 
of a black appearance. Theſe muſt be attended to, 
and removed on their firſt attack, as their remedy is 
more difficult, the longer the diſorder is ſuffered on 
To diſcover this Diſorder, blow the feathers on the 
belly; if it be ſwelled, and far gone, it will be black. 
At firſt, give Oatmeal among the bird's ſeed, and ſome 
Liquorice in his water, in order to cleanſe him. But if 
this make him too laxative, give maw-ſeed and bruiſed 
hemp- ſeed, inſtead of the oatmeal ; and in his water, 
a little groundſel and faffron. Bread and Milk boiled, 
and a little Maw Seed ſtrewed in it, is very good. A 
Paſte is ſometimes uſed in this diſorder, prepared as 
follows; viz. A ſmall quantity of Millet, Maw, Rape, 
and Canary Seeds, Juſt boiled, then put into water to 
cool; a quarter of 'the white and yolk of a new-laid 
Egg boiled hard and bruiſed together, making it very 
ſmall, with twice ſo much lettuce ſeed as any of the other. 
Mix theſe; and give them to your Bird. As a Prepa- 
rative to this Remedy, and for its operating with effect, 
when your Bird is at reſt over night, put the quantity 
of two peas of Treacle into his water, obſerving it to 
be clear from every thing elſe ; and when he has drank 
two or three times in the morning, remove the treacled 
water, and give him plain water. This is to be done 
three or four mornings before the above Compoſition 
Moulting is dangerous; but leſs ſo, when it com- 
mences with very warm weather, and concludes with 
ſuch as is temperate. In this Diſorder, they firſt appear 
rough, ſeem melancholy, and often ſleep in the day, 
their heads being reclined under their wings: they 
ſhed their down and ſmall. feathers over the cage, if it 
be their firſt Year; in their ſegond Year, their tail and 
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ring 9 and have beſides a Pimple, growing 
near the tail, called the Pip, which occaſions ſickneſs. 
This breaks of itſelf commonly; when it does not, the 
Bird will grow very bad indeed: at ſuch time, when 
vou perceive it proper for breaking, you may pierce the 
ſkin with a ſmall needle, then Peefi out the matter, 


and the bird will mend. 
At this time, their Food muſt be Bread and Egg, . 


Naples Biſcuit, bruiſed Hemp Seed, Lettuce Seed, and 
Maw Seed; and a little Saffron in their water, if it be 
not very hot weather, Let them ſtand in the warmth 
of the ſun, as heat is a relief to them. 

Yellow Scabs about their heads and eyes, are removed 
by anointing with Oil of Sweet Almonds, ſweet Lard, 
Butter from the churn, or like cooling things. Their 
food when thus diſordered, if it be forward in the ſpring, 
or warm weather, or juſt before breeding time, may be 
Chickweed a ſmall proportion, Plantain and Lettuce, or 
either of them, ſcalded Rape Seed, a little whole Oat- 


meal with their common hard ſeeds; and water with a 


liver of ſtick liquorice in it. This muſt be diſconti- 
nued after two or three days 1 leſt it ſcour them 


roo much. Scouring is prevented 5 drawing one or 
r 


two of their tail feathers; putting Saffron in their water; 


* uſing Maw-ſced only in the tin pan, with bruiſed Hemp- | 
ſeed ſtrewed upon the drawer (which contained their 


victuals) turned bottom upward ; or give them a Head 


of Groundſel, which is found ſerviceable when they have 


a ſcouring. 

Naples Biſcuit lone, or. mixed ith hard Egg, is a 
nouriſhing, and at the lame time a drying food for 
| them, l 


Preſerve RON" in the Winter b by ſeeding them proper- 5 


ly, with bruiſed Hemp Seed, Millet Seed, Maw Seed, 


Bread and Eggs, ſcalded Rape Seed, mixed and given 
together, with a little Saffron in their Water at HOES | 
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of the BLACKBIRD. | 


8 ſome eſteem the N Igbringate the beſt Singing | 


Bird in the World, fo, in my opinion, the Black- 


bird is the worſt; yet they are as frequently kept as 


their betters, and are in great eſtimation, eſpecially 
e the Vulgar; for no other reaſon that I know, 
than 

they are Boriſh in their utterance, and have little elſe 


to be eaten than kept; and is much ſweeter to the 
palate when dead *han to the ear when living. 

The Hen builds her Neſt upon old Stumps of Trees 
by Ditch-fides, or in thick Hedges. They begin 


early in. March, winks many times, t the Woods are 


full of Snow; and they breed often, that is, three or 


four times a year, according as they loſe their Neſt. 
- The young Blackbirds- are brought up almoſt with 
any kind of meat; but above all, they love Ground- 


worms, / Sheeps-heart, hard Eggs, and white Bread 


r Milk mixt together. | 
This Bird ſings ſomewhat more a clave monde 


in the year; and as his Note is harſh, he may with 


REES? 
4 1 
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| Oo; the Taxon, or Tunes ri. 


HERE are five kinds; the Ii 770 he 


Northern Thraſtle or Felfare, the Wind Throftle, 
the Food: ſong Throftle, and the Heath Throftle. 


The firſt is the largeſt of the five, and the moſt 


beautifel: which feeds, for the moſt part, on the 


Berries of M ifletoe.  Throftles, when dried and pul- 
verized, and drank. in the water of Mifletoe, or Black- 
cherry- water, are moſt effectual againſt Falling Sick- 
" and Convulſions. The Throſtle E but little; 


: and 


r the loudneſs and coarſeneſs of their Song, as 
but ruſticity in their Conditions. In ſhort, he is better 
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and therefore, though the young ones are eaſy to be 
brought up, being hardy; yet they are not worth 
keeping; for their Notes are rambling and confuſed, 
and yet not laviſh, RE 3 
The ſecond is the Felfare, which comes into —— 


before Michaelmas, and goes away about the beginni 
ee In hard weather they feed on Hips and- 
aws; but when it is a little warm, there being 
neither Froſt nor Snow on the ground, they feed on 
young Graſs and Worm. N 
They breed upon certain Rocks near the Scottiſh 
Shore three or four times a year, and are there in very 
reat numbers. They are not ſo fit for the Cage as 
the Spit, having a moſt lamentable untuned chattering 
tone: in Froſt and Snow they are very fat, and then 
are moſt delicate food; but being killed in open wea- 
ther, they are ſo bitter, that they are not worth 
cating. „„ hes = FO, 
 _ Thirdly, the Wind Throftle, (or Whindle) which 
trayels with the Felfare out of the North, is a ſmaller - 
bg with ſome dark red under his Wing. He breeds 
in Woods and Shaws as Song Tbroſtles do, and hath an 
indifferent 2 1 exceeding the two former; but yet 
; 205 are fitter for the Pot or Spit than for a Cage or 
„ e, +, oo Ta ak 3 5 
The fourth is the 7Yood-ong. Throftle, and fings 
moſt, incomparably, both laviſhly, and with variety 
| « Notes. Add that he ſings at leaſt nine of the 
fe Tris | 


twelve months in the year. > | 
This Bird builds about the ſame time, place, and 


- 


| her Neſt is much admired. : 
ws hey go very ſoon to Neſt if the Weather favour 


them and breed three times a year, that is, in March, 


manner as the Blackbird. Her policy in building 


or April, May and June; but the firſt Birds uſually 
f ,,, is. woe aac. 
Take them in the Neſt when they are fourteen 
days old, and keep them warm and clean, not ſuffer- 
ing them to ſit on their 8 but ſo contrive it Gat 
2 N N | they 


they dung over the Neſt. Feed them with raw meat 
and ſome Bread chopped together with bruiſed Hemp- 
- ſeed, wetting your Bread before you mingle it with 
the meat. | $12 3 | 
Being thoroughly fledged, -put them into a Cage 
where they may have room enough, with two or three 
Perches, and ſome Moſs at the bottom of the Cage, 
to keep them clean; for otherwiſe they will be troubled 
with the Cramp, and for want of delighting in them- 
ſelves, their ſinging will be ſpoiled. . 5 
Bread and Hemp-ſeed is as good food for them as 
can be given: and be mindful of furniſhing them at 
leaſt twice a week with freſh water, that they may 
bathe and prune themſelves therein, otherwiſe they 
SEM rw, EE ER 8 f 
IT hbe fifth and laſt is the Heath Throſtle, which is the 
leaſt we have in England, having a dark breaſt. Some 
are of opinion that this Bird exceeds the Song Tbraſtle, 
having better Notes, and a neater plume, — 
The Hen of this kind builds by the Heath- ſide in a 
Furz-buſh, or Stump of an old Haw-thorn, and makes 
not her haunt in Shaws and Woods, as other Thraſtles. 
She begins to breed in the middle of April, and breeds 
but twice in a year; and if kept clean and well fed, 
will ſing three parts of the year. Their manner of 
breeding is as the former. ; 5 


To know the Cock from the Hen, chooſe the top 


o 


bird. of the Neſt, which commonly is moſt fledged. 
Others think the Cock hath the largeſt Eye, and moſt 

| ſpeckles on his breaſt, Others chooſe the Cock by 
the pinion of his Wing, if it hath a very dark black 
that goes acroſs it; but above all, chooſe him thus: 
If his Gullet be white with black ſtreaks on each fide; 
large and black ſpots on his Breaſt, having his head 
of a light ſhining. brown, with black ſtreaks under 
each Eye and upon the pinion of the Wing ; theſe are 
the beſt marks to know him by, .  __ © 
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| | Of the Ronin. 


1 is the opinion of ſome, that this little King of 
I Birds for ſweetneſs of Note comes not much ſhort 
of the Nigbtingale. It is a very tender Bird, and 
therefore muſt have its Cage lined. They breed very 
early in the Spring, and commonly thrice a year. 

When the young are about ten days old, take them 
from the Old ones, and keep them in a little wicker 
baſker, If they are ſuffered to ſtay long in the Neſt, 
they will be ſullen, and therefore more difficult to 
bring up. You muſt feed them in all reſpects as 
you feed the Nightingale. When you find them grow 
| ſtrong, put them into a Cage, with Moſs at the 
bottom, and let them ſtand warm. . 

Every Boy knows how to take the Robin Red- Brea 
in a Pit-fall. With a Trap- cage and a Meal-worm, 
you may take half a ſcore in a day. You ſhould hear 
them ſing, and then keep thoſe Birds which moſt de- 
light you. If you take any without hearing. them ſing, 
you may know whether it be Cock or Hen thus; if a 
Cock, his breaſt will be of a dark red, and the red 

will run farther up upon his Head than on the Hen's. 


Of the Wren. 


| HIS Bird, in my opinion, is a ſweet Songſter, 
| and always very chearful, He is no leſs pleaſant 
to the Ear, than to the Eye; and when he ings lifts 
up his Tail, and throws out his Notes with alacrity 
and pleaſure, ſo that not any bird of its bigneſs more 
delights the hearing... © 55 
I.Ihis bird builds twice a year; firſt about the latter 
end of April, in Shrubs where Ivy grows thick, and 
ſometimes in old Hovels and Barns. They lay a nu- 
merous quantity of Eggs; and I can aſſure you, I _ | 
0 ä 3 een 
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ſeen a Neſt containing two-and-twenty. Two things 
here are greatly to be wondered at; firſt, that ſo ſmall 
a bird ſhould cover ſuch a quantity of Eggs; ſecondly, 
when they have hatched, to feed them all, and not to 
miſs one bird, 

Their ſecond time of breeding i is. in the middle of 

June. Of either breed, what you intend to keep, muſt 
be taken out of the Neſt at thirteen or fourteen days 
1 We. "Let their food be Sheeps-heart and Egg minced 
very ſmall, or Calves or Heifers-heart ; but be ſure to 
clear them of the Fat and Sinews, which muſt be a 
neral rule to be obſerved for all Meat-birds, Feed 
them in the Neſt every day very often, but a little Th | 
time; let the Inſtrument you feed them with 
Stick; and when you obſerve them to pick it off of 
their own accord, then cage them, Putting meat 
for them in a little Pan, and about the ſides of the 
Cage, to entice them to eat; however, have a care to 
feed them too, leſt they ne lect themſelves and die. 
When they can feed themſelves very well, give them 
once in three days a Spider or two. You may teach 
them to whiſtle tunes, if you defire it; for they are 
eaſihy taught, being a very docible bird. ha | 
with Paſte, they will live longer than when the 
fed upon Heart. The .browneſt and largeſt. « of. hp the 
young Wrens are the Cocks. 8 


of 1 tbe 8 = 


Gur prefer the Woed-lark to the M gbtingole put 
| as of all others, ſome of this bird are more excel 
| lent i in "length and ſweetneſs of Song, 75 ; 
This bird breeds the ſooneſt of any; WE; 3 
. if not taken in the beginning of February at leaſt, they 
grow rank, and prove good for nothing. 

The places this Bird moſt delights in are gravelly 
grounds, and Hills lying towards the Eaſt, and 5 


Oat-ſtubs, - ad build in Ra where th Gras 


No 


Graſs is rank and ruflet, making their Neſts of Ben- 
net-graſs, or dead Graſs of the field under ſome large 
Tuff, to ſhelter them from the injury of the Weather. 
This Bird hath very excellent pleaſant Notes, with 
great variety, even to the number of thirty; to. which 
; cl join the Nightipgale's ſong, and then, if they ſing 
layiſh, the melodious Harmony is exquiſite. _ - 
Theſe Birds are never bred from the Neſts. I have 
ſeveral times attempted it, but to no purpoſe ; for 
notwithſtanding my greateſt care, they died in a Week, 
either of the Cramp or Scowring. 5 
The times of the year to take them are June, July 
das Auguſt; and then they are Called young Branchers, 
| having not yet moulted. They are taken; likewiſe at 
the latter end of September ; but having then moulted, 
the young and old are not diſtinguiſnable. 


_ .,, Laſtly, they are taken from the beginning of Ja- 
_ Pugry to the latter end of February, at which time 

| — are all coupled and returned to their Breeding- 
f The, way to take them in June, July, and Augaſt, 
is with an Hobby, after this manner. In a dewyy 
Morning, get to the ſides of ſome Hills, which lie 
70 the riſing of the Sun, where chey moſt ulually fre- 
quent; and having ſprung. them, .obſerve where they 

' Yall; then ſurround them twice or thrice with your 
Hobby on your Fiſt, cauſing him to hover when you 
draw near, by which means they will lie ſtill till you 


Clap a Net over them, which you carry on the point of 


If chree or four go together, take a Net like one 
made for Partridges : when you go with a Setting-dog 
only, the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, that is, a Lerk-meſh; 
and then your Hobby to the Lark is like a Setting-dog 
to Partriages, and with your Net at one draught you 
may take the whole flock. Þ . 


The Wod-Lark taken in June, July, and Ag, 


will ſing prefently, but will nat laſt long, on account 
of their moylting.,, That taken in Jeu und Fabracry 
325 5 geil : ; k 0 p- | wi | 
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will fing in five or ſix days, or ſooner; is beſt, being 

taken in full ſtomach, and more perfect in Song than 

thoſe taken at other ſeaſons . 
If in the Cage you find him grow poor at the be- 

ginning of the Spring, give him every two or three 

days a Turf of Three-leaved-graſs (as is uſed for the 


* 


Sky-Lark); boil him a Sheep's-heart, and mince' it 


to this bird) take him 'out of the Cage, and' ſmoak 
3ravel, and ſet 


1 : 


the bottom of the Cage ſine red gravel, and let it be 
fartheſt; for he delights to baſk 
with his Dung. Let the Perch of the Cage be lined 
with green” Baize, or which is better, make a Perch 
of a'Mat: and left they ſhould not find the Pan 6 
ſoon as they ought, to prevent Famine, ſtrew upon 
the Sand ſome Oat-meal and Hemp-ſeed. mc. 
"To know the Cock; take notice, firſt; of the large- 
nefs -and length of his Call: Secondly, his upright 
walking: "Thirdly, at Evenings the doubling of his 
Note, which Artiſts call Cudaling; but if you hear him 


F: 


ſing ſtrong, you cannot be deceived, TY 


Here 
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Note alſo, that if a Bird taken in February and 
January, ſing not within one month after, you may 
8 is not worth keeping, or elſe that it is an 

en. | | 

The HYood-Lark, as it is naturally endowed with in- 
comparable Notes, ſo it is a tender Bird, and difficult 
to be kept; but if rightly ordered, and well leyked 

to, will be a moſt delightful Songſter, growing better 
and better every year, even to the very laſt. | 

| Theſe Birds are very ſubje& to the Cramp, Gid- 
dineſs in the Head, and to Lice. The beſt remedy 
to prevent the Cramp, is to ſhift the Cage often with 
freſh Gravel, otherwiſe the Dung will clog to their 
Feet, which cauſes Cramp. The Giddineſs of the 
Head proceeds from feeding upon much Hemp-ſeed— 
perceiving this diſtemper, give him ſome Gentles 
(the common Bait for Fiſhermen) ; or Hog-lice, Em- 
mets. and their Eggs, with Liquorice, all put into 
water, will ſerve in their ſtead, and will cure imme- 
diately. Louſineſs (which cauſes this bird to become 
lean) is cured, as I ſaid before, by ſmoaking it with 
Tobacco. | 3 „ RE 2p 


| Of the Sxy-Larkk, f 
TI Bird is very hardy, and will live upon any 


food, fo that he have but once a week a Turf 
of Three - leaved-graſs. The Sky-Lark hath rarely any 
young ones till the middle of May. They commonly 
uild in Corn, or thick high Graſs Meadows, and 
ſeldom. have more than four. Take them at a fort- 
night old, and at firſt give them minced, Sheeps-heart, 
with a chopped hard Egg mingled : when they can 
feed alone, give them Bread, Hemp-ſeed, and Oat- 
meal; let the Bread be mingled with Egg, and the 
Hemp-ſced bruiſed. Let them have Sand in the bot- 


tom of their Cage, Perches are needleſs, 


is TEE FOWLER 
The Shy-lark and Wood-lark are both taken with 
Net and Hobby. They are taken likewiſe in dark 
nights with a Trammel, which is a kind of Net, 
about ſix and thirty. yards long, and ſix yards over, 
run through with fix ribs'of Pack-thread ; which ribs 
at the ends are put upon two Poles ſixteen foot long, 
made taper at each end, and ſo carried between two 
men half à yard from the ground; every ſix ſteps 
tonching the ground, to cauſe the Birds to fly 15 
otherwiſe you may carry the Net over them withour - 
diſturbing them: hearing them fly againſt the Net, 
clap it down, and they are ſafe under it; This Net 
takes all ſorts of Birds, as Partridges, Juails, Wood- 
cocks, Snipes, Felfares; and what not, and is proper for 
dark nights. . 8 
Another way of taking them is with a pair of 
Day- nets and a Glaſs, which is good paſtime in a froſty 


morning. Theſe Nets are commonly ſeven foot deep, 


and fifteen long, knit with'a French Meſh, and. very 
fine Thread; and uſed to take all ſorts of ſmall Birds, 
0% ͤͤ— , 
Larks are alſo taken by a Low- bell, with a great 
light carried in a Tub, by one man, and the Net by 
another; this Bell and Light ſo amazes them, that 
they lie as dead, and ſtir not till the Net is caſt over 
them. By this Bell are alſo taken Paririages a1 
Pheaſants, and if the Bell be loud, or very deep, Duck, 
Mallard, Woedcock, and Snipe may be taken by it. 
The laft way of taking Larks is in a great Snow, 
with an hundred or two hundred yards of Packthread, 
faſtning at every ſix Inches a Noole made with Horſe- 
hair; two hairs are ſufficient. 1 ſhall only further 


mention, in reſpect of Larks, that thofe you intend . 


to preſerve for ſinging, muſt be taken in Oober ot 
November. 'Choofe the ſtraighteſt, largeſt, and loftieſt 

Bird, and he that bath moſt White on his Tail; for 
- theſe are the marks of the Cock. Obferve in this 
Bird, as in all others, that you give no falt · meat, not 
Bread that has Salt in it. e . 07 


T:HE FO W LE | 2 


18 Of the Linner, | > 
HEIR Neſts are uſually in Thorn and Furz 
Buſhes; and ſome of the hotter ſort of them 
will breed four times a year. The young ones may 
be taken at four days old, if you intend to teach them 
to whiſtle, or learn the Song of other Birds: for being 
ſo young, they know not the tune of the old Bird. 
Keep them very warm, and feed them often, a little 
at a time. Rape-ſeeds bruiſed” and ſoaked, with the 
like quanti of white bread, may be their food; but 
It muſt be freſh made every day, to prevent ſcouring, 
| Otherwiſe it will ſcour them to death; and let not 
their meat be too dry, for fear of being Vent-burnt. - 
If you intend they ſhall whiſtle, you muſt whiſtle to 
them in the time of Feeding, being more apt to learn 
before they can crack hard ſeeds. VVhatever bird you 
Itetid'your Linnet ſhall learn his Notes of, hang him 
under it, and he will perfectly imitate him. 
To kftiow the Cock from the Hen. Take your 
young Dinnet when the Wing-feathers are grown, and 
ſtretch out his Wing, holding his body faſt with the 
other hand; and then obſerve the white upon the 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth Feathers ; if it caſt a gliſtering 
white, and the white goes cloſe to the Quill, this is 
a a ſure ſign of a Cock. „FG 


| 1 breed commonly in Apple and Plum trees, 


.-& . thrice. a year. Take the young ones with the 

Neſt at ten days old, and feed them after this manner: 
take ſome of the beſt Hemp- ſeed, pound it, ſift it, 

and mix it with the like quantity of Os bread, with 

ſome flower of Canary-ſeeds; and taking up the 

. _ _ - quantity of a white Pea upon a ſirall Stick, feed them 
\ therewith three or four bits at a time, making freſh 
every day. Keep them very warm till they can feed 
themſelves, for their nature is very tender. wi | 


ad 


- : 3 


— 
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When ſick, give them a little Groundſel every day. 
The beſt ſeeds Br the Gold Finch ate thoſe of Lettuce, 
Planrain, and Thiſtle; and nothing can, be, n 
, wholeſome for him than Wall or Loom-earth, and 
ſome fine Sand, and a lump or two of Sugar put fre- 
quently into W 

Chalk, put eithef in a lump. in the wire of their 
cages, or pounded at the Bottom, will BRA! Weir 
Touring. 3. : 


e Dime! 605 + 15 Tu-Lans. 


＋ wan "Commonly appear at che ſame time 
I. of te 7 as Us, Night py. 1 is. He 
beginning of April, and leave us. at e 

| 5 ARG 5 fed when taken wy che A 


ram him at. firſt, for he will not feed 5 5. 

auſe he always eds on. live meat in the 
therefore is unacquainted with the meat we. of Z * 

When he comes to feed ef hjmſalf, he will e 
. is Hyd bo eats, Or. almoſt any other me; 5 
ird breeds, qu the Jatrer end, o 818 or 

beginning of May, and builds. her. Neſt on the ground 
by ſome Pond or iich e. and feeds her. 
with, Cater lars or Flies. They. are_ eaſily, bro 
up: bei fing, 3 are not ſubject to Colds ar. rare 
as other birds; and live — if preferyed. * wit 

If you breed up this bird young and cleanly, you 2 
in a edurſe of ugs, ERR with his Song. 
220N5 e Jas e the; Cnarren. 910 2 "1 
FT lr er de Vene i Hedges 46d TH AI. 
ſorts, agg have ygung ones twicg or thrice a year. 
They are ſeldom bred up from the. Net. begayſe they 
are not ſo apt to take another bird's Song, nor or 
| whiſtle. The Eſu Choſfnch is beſt both. for Ng: 
Song and variety, concluding it with ſeveral Na od 
| prettily. He is very little ſubject to Hiſeaſe; but is 

inclinable to be very louſy, if he be not Fricke! with 
8 little Wine twice or thrice a Month. of 


— 


PS 


Of whe. Sel” | 


T2 Bird is kept by all ranks of people, and 
taught to pipe, whiſtle, or taſk. Thoſe who 


intend to have them excellent, and without their harſh 
ſqueaking Notes, muſt take them from the old ones at 
the end of ſix or eight days; and thus you muſt do 
to all birds you would learn to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or 
learn another Bird's Song, which they attain by hang- 
W 19 the bird you would have them learn of. 
eed them as the Blackbird at os and afcerwards 

as the e | 


Of the Ransranr. 


M Bird is a fore-runner of the Nj abb ge Ic 

is of à very ſullen dogged — in a Cage; 
bur abroad hath a pleaſant chearful 8 
The Cock is fair, A catnifolly eolowrell? and delight- 
ful to the eye. They breed thrice a year; the latter 
end of April, in May, and towards the latter end of June. 

They build uſually in holes of hollow Trees, or un- 
der the eaves of houſes, and are remarkable ſhy in this 
buſineſs; for When the is about her Neſt, if ſhe per- 
<eive any look on, ſhe forſakes it; and if you touch 
an Egg, ſhe comes never more to the Neſt; or if ſhe 
have young ones, and you touch them, ſhe will either 


ſtarve them, or break their Neck 2 Neſt. But 


thaugh the old ones are thus dog 2 yet if you bring 
vp their young, their nature wil alter, and R 5 
very tame. 

Take chem out of the Neſt: when they. are about ten ; 
days oldi; if they ſtayJonger, they will learn ſome what 
ef the ald one's ſullen temper. Tou muſt feed them 
with ee chopped and mixt together, 

about the quantity of three white Peas, upon the end 
of a Stick, when they open their mouths : when they 


will thus s feed, * ons into a Cage with meat about 
L 2 : it, 5 


— 


it, and a Pan of meat within; and hang he feed him- 

ſelf, yet it will be yery ſparingly for four or five days, 

wherefore you muſt now. and then feed him yourſelf. 

Keep him watm in the ben: cad and he will fing as well 
in the gr as the day. : 


07 the BuLLeiNCn, 


Is. Bullfinch is no rare Bird. He hath Lakes 
Song of his own; nor whiſtle, but is very wa 


to learn any thing almoſt, if taught by the mouth. 


8 O the GREENFINGH, 


IIS being a hardy heavy Bird, is uſed for ringing 
8 of Bells. They breed by the High- way ſide, and 

early, before the Hedges have Leaves on them, ſo that 

their firſt Neſts ſeldom come to any thing. They breed 
three times a year, and the young anes are very hardy 
birds to bring up. You may feed them with white 

Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked together: He 
is apter to take the Whiſtle than another Bird's 
Song; and will certainly never kill dae uw. by 
abe or eee | | 


Of the eee : 


\ mis: is not ſo deſpicable a bird as ſome would have 
5 it; his Song contains very delightful Notes, 
and he ſings early in the Spring with great variety. Old 
or young become tame very quickly, and will ſing in a 
ſhort time after they are taken, if you take them at the 
latter end of January or beginning of February. 2 ; 


vill feed almoſt on any thing you give them. 
They commonly build in a White-thorn or Arte 


| Hedge, Jaying 1 0 much different from other Birds, 

being of a very fine blue colour. This Bird is very 
tractable, and will take any wird's 2 IM _ if ta- 
— hay young out 6 of the me” 25 
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By J. DIXWELL, No. 148, S. Martin's Lane, 


Charing Croſs. 


„ Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

HE CATTLE KEEPER's ASSISTANT ; or complete 

Directory for Country Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Farmers, 
Graziers, Farriers, Game and Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealers, 
Carriers, &c. Being a Valuable Collection of Obſervations on 


the Choice of Cattle, and Receipts (made by Perſons of Note and 


Experience) for the Cure of every Diſtemper incident to Horſes, 
Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Hogs, and Dogs ; with 
Deſcriptions of the Symptoms. To which are added, Strictures 
on the Management of Cattle; in order to a healthy Propagation 


and Increaſe. of their ſeveral Species, and a Prevention of their 


Maladies. The NinTa EDirion. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. | 


. p HE FARMER. Comprehending the ſeveral moſt A 


1 ing Objects and beneficial Practices in the Culture of Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, Peas, Beans, Tares, Rape, Hemp, 
Flax, Weld, Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, Cabbages, Clover, 
Lucerne, Saintfoin, &c. &c. &c. with the Application and Va- 


 ;Juation of their Products, &c. Together with the Cultivation of 


Hops, Vines, Foreſt Trees, Fruit Trees, Kitchen and Flower 


Garden Productions. Likewiſe, Directions in the Breeding and 
Improvement of Horſes, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, 


and Hogs ; with Remarks for Purchafing, Feeding, and Diſpoſ- 
ing of them to the greateſt Advantage; and the Methods of Pre- 


venting and Removing their moſt fatal Diſorders.. Alſo, Rules 


for. the Treatment and Rearing of Poultry, viz. Pheaſants, Tur- 


keys, Geeſe, Fowl, Tame Rabbits, Pigeons, &c.. and the Order- 
"ing of Bees and their Labors. To which is annexed, a compre- 
henſive Sketch of the Formation and Management of Carp and 
Other Fiſh Ponds, for the Uſe and Improvement of Watery and 
Boggy Lands, and for other Valuable Purpoſes. . The Second 
Edition, with AdditionssÞ „ | 
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| Price Two Shilling. 


A DIARY for Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Gardeners, Graziers, 
I Game Keepers, Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealers, Carriers, 


armers, and Cattle Keepers in general; containing Perpetual 


D epart - 


books SOLD BY J. DIXWELL. 


De mente © fidereh: Park, Pleaſure ax Ki beben Ga 
and for the more readily ſtating the Number and Condition of 
Cattle, viz. Saddle, Coach, and Cart Horſes; Cows and Calves; 
Bullocks; Sheep and bs; Swine; Deer; Pointers and Spa- 
niels: With a Column for Obſervations on the Weather, and 
Space for Remarks. 


The above three Publications are by | 
ban RINGST ED, E 


bt Price Two Shillings and 8 Kitt 
H E HOUSEWIFE. Being a moſt uſeful Assis ant in 1 
Dougerie Coxezans, whether in a Town or ou Situ 
ain. Containing, Bills of Fare ſor &very Month in the Year, 
with Rules for Marketting'; Methods of Cooking all Kinds of | 
Fiſh, Fleſh, and Fowl, with their proper Sauces, c. alſo Ra- 
gouts, os c. Inſtructions for making Jellies, Pies and 
Puddings. Pickling, Collaring, Potting, and Preſerving. For 
making Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, Ale, [Engliſh Wines, le. And a 
curious Manner of Preſerving Eggs freſh, either for Eatin or Hatch- 
ing, a Year, not to be dot in any other Work of the Kind, 
Li ewiſe, a Variety of Recsievs in Paysic, which compriſe 


— 


| Cures for moſt of the Ailments, Accidents, and Indiſpoſitions with 


dune ef Words for . 0 


which the Human Body is chieſty afflicted: Particularly, new 
3 3 for th das, RET, was 2 ee 


By Mis. LETITIA MONTAGUE, 


Sometime E in one of the Firſt Families in es, 


en. d . 

4 | Price Dreo-Ghillingaand. Blapences ene 
NE "COMPLETE 'TRADESMAN*: ora Gate 5 In dhe 

© >ſeveruÞ: Parts and ef "TR AE; 1 
Diligence, Over-tra — Expenifive' Living, Surety- 
Hip, Bafly Marrying , Compoliias,Partnerſip, Trading Frauds, 
Fine Shops, Credit, Pmrituality, Borrowing Money, iſeount= 
ing, Book Kee ing, Mi wy — n Engroffing, Un- 

Gereſellang, Lit to Which is atl ed, Hen 


 Hecoiint of thr? Brits, cs 2 1, Imports, K 
ee! e Ne Age 1 n or day. 8 


By WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


1 Pries ound To $hillings. 
2885 INTRODUCTION to Wee 5 5 


N ON os 8 HALL oft. 55 Abbe 
i 73. nt: in e moſt comn - 
Weben proper * 

| 7 


BOOKS $OLD BY 1 DIx WELL. 


No 2 addreſing Perſon of Rank and in Office : Variety. of Receipts 
for. Money, Goods, &c. Promiſſory Notes, Bills of Exchange, 
Ils of 33 and Book Debts: Pirections for commercial and 
piſtolary Correſpondence, exemplified in familiar Letters: Va- 
rious Orders for Goods, Letters of Credit, Invoices,..&c, A new 
Set of Queſtions to exerciſe the Learner an the Rules of Arithme- 
tie: 3 and a Sketch of Book-keeping, | 


(4 Price Two Shillings. and 1 Bound. 
ERESENT FOR A SON,; in which. many nec Points 
of Knowledge and Behaviour, are familiarly unfolded and 

exp Sb" Containing, Part I. The POLITE PHILQSOPHER; 


or an Eſſay e Art, which makes a, Man happy in himſelf, 


and. agreeable. to 1 Part H. The TUTOR; or Youth's 


Companion: Bei ing.s Collection of jons and Anſwers on the 
moſt 9 bjects in Divinity, Hiſtory, n Mo- 
"ys -hronology, Aſtrology, &c. 


Ne W of Breeding is, 70 lun what is Aae in. Com- 
Har. an beautifal in Arts': Aud the Sum of Philo Ny is, to is, to 
> avhet is 7 Work in Serra and beautiful in Nature and 

W LG the. : Suat. . 


| ies Two Shillings i Bird? : 


15 1 FOR A-DAUGHTER. Containing'l aten 
tions addreſſed to the Ladies, for their ee and | 
Happineſs in every. Sphere and Period of Life. 4: 


* Whether my Skill can draw the Picture of a fine Woman, may be 
24 DRueſtion; but it cas he none that I have drawn that of a 


4 Parent: If you will take an exa# Copy, I will fo far 
1 preſume an my Workmanſhip, as to undertake you. ſhall not 7 gu 
| 243 ill Figure. Give me jo mich Credit as to try, and 7 
Jung that EP 8 r „ be diſap ron, by 
"It, ONs : 
a rice N Kot e 
| 2 NEW UNIVERSAL EN GAASH: DICTIONARY + com 
r hens l U full and clear Explanation of all common 
1 Names af Men, dc 1 Names of 
* cy Flowers, caſts, Birds, Fiſh, ines, &c, With 
the moſt memorable Events in Civil and Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
and their Eras; and the Names of all Cities and Places in Great 
Britain, with a conciſe Account of ſuch as are famous and remark . 
able for Curioſity, Antiquity, &c. 


By CHARLES HENRY CHAMBERS, Gent. 
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ain and eaſy Inſtructions and Examples bot Lt 
fr by a ; tos roger teaches to Nele every W 


often whole Sentences, without taking of the Pen. Word, Be Art of 


Short Hand Writing may be ſooner. attaine N this Fand 1 


From any Book on the Subject bitherto publ. 22 


W 9 "!Pfice' One Shilling: and Sixpence. i 
A ss Av on the ART of ACTING ; in Which th . 
matic Paſſions are properly defined and deſcribed; wit Appli- 


enttons of the Rules peculiar'to each, and ſelected Paſſages for 


Practice. The Whole ſo treated as to afford an Actor or Speaker 
— 5 eaſy Principles for acquiring a Power to pleaſe an“ ludience; rs hl 
to give the Reader ve e Idea of A Jadicjous'T heatrical Per: I 


. 
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Now firſt reviſed and ſe rately publiſhed, with an "Analyſis, : 
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